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"THE FLYING AND FLLMING OF “SUFERMAN” 


RENT IT 


Whatever it is ¢ 
in Professional » 
Motion Picture/ Video} 
Production Equipment 
We've got it ! 


IMAGE DEVICES 


INCORPORATED 


Rentals - Sales - Service 
“aT 


1651 Phoenix Bivd. Major credit cards accepted 1825 NE 149 Street 
P.O. Box 490250 P.O. Box 61-0606 


Atlanta, Georgia USA 30349 Hablamos Espanol Miami, Florida USA 33181 


TWX 810 766-1060 Wir sprechen Deutsch Telex 51-9348 
TWX 810 845-4242 


PHONE 404/996-0000 Nous Parlons Francais 
PHONE 305/945-1111 


TO IMPROVE 
NEW YORK FILMMAKING, 
YOU'VE GOT TO HAVE ’VISION. 


Panavision. Once you've said it, Like Panavisior’cameras, 
you ve said tf all in 35mm. Cameras. Panavision lenses have rapidly be- 
Lenses. Systems. The works. come the industry's standard, their 
Starting with the new ultra-versa- quality and versatility is world famous 
tile, self blimped Panaflex*A camera with exotic new additions appearing 
so advanced, ifsagenerationahead — regularly. 
of its Time. A camera so light and Let us show you more about 
natural fo use, you'll have trouble Panavision. As the exclusive East 
remembering I's a “35; and It's Coast Panavision distributor, we invite 
studio silent! yOu To visit Our 
Or PSR: the world’s MOST _«seessammmmmenaes & camera depart- 
wanted studio camera ws NAVIGION ment and see why 
that has set a new ei ie. somany motion 
standard In professional . | mee picture credits 
filmmaking for silence, ee  ¢ Be say: filmedin 
reliability and versatility. eee YY ee CPanaision”’ 


€ general camera corporation 


471 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 594-8700 
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YOU NEVER HAD IT 
o0 EASY. 


The things you're asked to do! Now that people have discovered how valuable and flexible 
video can be, there's no limit to the things they want you to do with it. Which creates some ter- 
rific opportunities...and more than a few production problems as well. At Cine 60, we're 
speciaiets in designing new products to help you get more of the former. With less of the latter. 
= weg» _ lake power, for instance. Our rechargeable Power- 
. belts mean you can take it with you. More ampere- 
® hours than ever before. Evenly distributed 
around your waist to give you the same 
kind of mobility TV film cameramen have 
relied on for years. Our fast-charge vat 
Sa y= versions are at full capacity in just one hour, 
to give you more shoot and less waiting. OFor more light onthe go, compact Cine 
60 Sun Guns fill the bill. Color-balanced for video, they give you lots of fresnel-soft lumens 
in the smallest spaces. Plus wide angle and focusing, too. OAnd if you prefer your Sun- 


FX Cine 60 NiCad reliability in a a Powerpak/Sun 
!*\ Guncombination. GOur rechargeable Powerpaks 
are also available separately. In a variety of 
: sizes, voltages and capacities 


~\ to power just about any- 
} thing you have in mind. Video. Audio. You-name-it. suet slio 
it on your belt or into a pocket...and go! OWhile our 
rugged, reliable power systems take a load off your mind, we 
can take a load off your shoulders, as oeLs bad acom- 


pods and body braces that let you concentrate on what 
you're shooting...instead of your aching sacroiliac. 
Whatever the configuration of your camera, we've got a 
ood to match. OCine 60 has a lot of other valuable 
tools to make life easier for video people. Like our ) 
ees to let you snap-on, snap-off camerds and other equipment | ‘ 
/ from tripods, stands, pods, etc.—in less time ' 
than this sentence took to read. Plus suc- 
tion mounts, compact quartz lighting... 
and that’s just the beginning. With all 
the things you're asked to do these days, it pays to have all the 


help you can get. Why not call 
or write for our catalog today? (={1] 


N C OO R PO RAT E D 


as Center Building/630 Ninth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10036/Tel: (212) 586-8782 
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Cinema 


inematographer 


International Journal of Motion Picture Photography and Production Techniques 


The American Society of Cinematographers is not a labor union or a guild, but is an educational, cultural and professional organization. 
Membership is by invitation to those who are actively engaged as Directors of Photography and have demonstrated outstanding ability. Not all 
cinematographers can place the initials A.S.C. after their names. A.S.C. membership has become one of the highest honors that can be 
bestowed upon a professional cinematographer, a mark of prestige and distinction. 
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Richard Moore ON THE COVER: Christopher Reeve, starring in the title role of “SUPERMAN”, an 

Owen Roizman Ilya and Alexander Salkind Production for Warner Bros. Release, flies through the air 

with the greatest of ease—aided by the skill and magic of some of England’s foremost 

itorial — rtising— film technicians. He is shown flying against a night background of New York, which 

secre et g doubled for the mythical city of Metropolis. Photograph courtesy of Warner Bros. 
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“We have one of the first CP-I6's 
and it’s still our only camera.” 


Albert and David Maysles with their CP-16 camera used on their feature film 
Grey Gardens and commercials for Citibank, TWA and IBM. 


“This is acamera you can depend on. Recently, we used it on 
two'trips around the world for Citibank, and it never failed us. That's 
millions of feet of film: | 

“We feel totally secure without a 
second camera—even in situations 
where you only get one chance.’ 

“Our CP-16 is rugged and never 


tiring. You can't 3 
beat it for reliability” ear 


SUSTAINING 


MEMBER 


Member Professional 
Motion Picture 


fe. o. a 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. VICTOR DUNCAN INC. ALAN GORDON 
456 West 55th Street - 32380 Howard St. Madison Heights, ENTERPRISES, INC. 


New York, NY.10019 Michigan 48071 (313) 589-1900 1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
(212) 757-6977 676 N. St. Clair, Chicago, ‘Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Illinois, 60611 (312) 321-9406 (213) 466-3561 / 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, (213) 985-5500 
Texas, 75206 (214) 369-1165 
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] Shooting from the AIR or WATER 
] TYLER CAMERA MOUNTS are the best! 


- FILM or TAPE - 


STABILIZED MOUNTS AND CAMERAS FOR EVERY JOB 


Wing Pod Mount Super Crane Moxie Mount 16mm Mini Helicopter Mount Helicopter Nose Mount 
amt ®) 

| | IZ = 

| Camera systems TT 
14218 AETNA ST. # VAN NUYS # CALIFORNIA 91401-USA ia O 


PHONE (213) 989-4420 
HELICOPTERS — CAMERAMEN — PILOTS 


TYLER REPRESENTATIVES — | 
SAN FRANCISCO—Cinerent West (415) 864-4644 MIAMI—Cine Tech (305) 757-5988 
DENVER—Cinema Sales (303) 777-7699 MEXICO CITY—Concord Films (905) 559-4845 
ATLANTA—Production Services (404) 451-4624 LONDON—Samuelsons 01-452-8090 
NEW YORK—Ronson Aviation (212) 431-3930 PARIS—Samuelsons 328-58-30 
BOSTON—Filmarts Rentals (617) 266-7468 SYDNEY—Samuelsons 428-5300 


TYLER MOUNTS-THE STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 


SEND FOR BROCHURE AND RENTAL PRICE LIST 


WHAT’S NEW 


IN; PRODUCTS SERVICES AND 


MODERNCINEMA 35 ANNOUNCED 
BY MODERN TALKING PICTURE 
SERVICE 


Modern Talking Picture Service has 
announced the formation of Modern- 
Cinema 35, specializing in the 
distribution of sponsored short 
subjects, featurettes and program 
services to motion picture theaters. 
According to Carl H. Lenz, president of 
Modern, “ModernCinema 35 is the 
logical extension of our more than 40 
years’ experience distributing spon- 
sored films and materials to theaters, 
community and educational organi- 
zations, television stations and CATV 
systems. 

“With the great increase in the 
number of theater screens and 
dramatic rise in moviegoing, Modern 
has the opportunity to be of even 
greater service to the industry. The- 
atrical distribution is very specialized, 
and it must be addressed with 
imagination and innovation.” 

Mr. Lenz notes that there is “a 
definite renewal of interest in short 
subjects as a program staple. The 
overwhelmingly favorable response, 
from both audiences and movie 
theaters, to the National Endowment 
for the Arts’ Short Film Showcase is 
one example. Additionally, more than 
100 shorts Modern distributes are in 
considerable demand all over America, 
and we are playing in some of the best 
theaters, including the showplace of 
the nation, Radio City Music Hall.” 

Mr. Lenz pointed out that sponsored 
short subjects have won Academy 
Awards, CINE Golden Eagle Awards, 
and many other honors. “There is also 
a considerable number of 16mm non- 
theatrical films that could be adapted to 
theatrical exhibition through editing 
and blowing-up to 35mm,” he added. 
“This year our sponsors’ shorts will be 
seen by more than 75 million movie- 
goers. Impressive as this audience total 
is, we think the surface is only being 
scratched.” 

ModernCinema 35 is developing 
plans for the merchandising of shorts 
to theaters as well as audiences, 
through promotional and advertising 
aids, previews for educators and the 
press, and “packaging” of shorts to 
complementary feature films. A 
brochure on ModernCinema 35 will be 
available shortly from Modern at 2323 
New Hyde Park Road, New Hyde Park, 
New York 11040. 


LITERATURE 


NEW FRESNEL SPOTLIGHT FAMILY 
INTRODUCED BY BERKEY 
COLORTRAN 


A new family of high-performance 
fresnels has been introduced by 
Berkey Colortran, Inc., Division of 
Berkey Photo, Inc. Called the 1kW, 
2kW and 5kW Fresnels, the units 
represent a new advance in per- 
formance and cost in compact, profes- 
sional lighting equipment, according to 
Peter T. Coe, Berkey Colortran Presi- 
dent. 

The units are designed for use in the 
studio and on location for key, back, 
and kicker lighting applications. The 
units employ a new double wall, steel 
and aluminum construction to provide 
maximum cooling and a reduction in 
weight. The Fresnels incorporate new 
high transmission lenses providing 
maximum performance capability for 
all studio and location applications. 

The 1kW Fresnel accepts 750 and 
1000 watt lamps. The 2kW units accept 
1kW, 1.5kW and 2kW lamps. The 5kW 
unit accepts a 5000 watt, 3200° kelvin, 
500 hour ANSI code DPY lamp. 

The Fresnels are listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for the maximum 
acceptable wattage lamp and are avail- 
able in both stand-mounted and 
hanging versions. 

Berkey Colortran 
manufacturer of 


is a major 
lighting equipment 
‘and control systems for theatrical, 
television, motion picture and still 
photographic applications. Complete 
technical literature is available from 
Berkey Colortran, Inc., 1015 Chestnut 
Street, Burbank, California 91502; tele- 
phone (213) 843-1200. 


TCS TX-7 CRYSTAL SYNC 
GENERATOR 


Tobin Cinema Systems has an- 
nounced a new model in its series of crys- 
tal sync generators for cordless double- 
system cinematography. Intended for 
custom installation inside most pilot or 
stereo-cassette recorders, the TX-7 
measures just 25.4 x 61 mm (1 x 2.4 inch- 
es) and is less than 12.7 mm (¥2-inch) 
thick. 

Output is a 60 Hz sinewave of 1.25 
volts rms amplitude, with a calibration 
accuracy of + 3 parts per million at 20°C 
(68°F) and + 30 parts per million over the 
operating temperature range of the as- 


sociated recorder. The output is free of 
even-order harmonics and contains only 
1% of odd-order harmonics, for the mini- 
mum audible crosstalk from the pilot 
track to the audio channel(s). 

An AT-cut crystal of 3932.160 kHz is 
used for high stability. A trimmer adjust- 
ment is provided for recalibration if ever 
required, without need for future circuit 
modifications. Total current drain is a few 
milliamperes. Construction is of high 
commercial grade, with tantalum and 
monolithic capacitors, carbon film resis- 
tors, and a G-10 fiberglass circuit board. 
The introduction of the upright/flatbed 
editing console represents the start of an 
exciting new chapter in the development 
efforts of Cinema Products Corporation. 

The people at Cinema Products Cor- 
poration have expressed the opinion that 
the introduction of the new U/F-16 
upright/flatbed editing console repre- 
sents an exciting new chapter in the 
development efforts of their company. 


ANGENIEUX INTRODUCES 
VARIABLE PRIME LENS 


Ferco headquarters in New York City 
was the site for the introduction of the 
new Angenieux variable prime lens for 
the New York area. 

Cameramen from the major networks 
and production houses viewed the new 
Angenieux 2.8x16B, 16-44mm, T/1.3. A 
true zoom lens, dubbed the variable 
prime, because of its exceptional image 
quality and normal focal length range. 
For the first time in the 16mm field, a 
zoom lens has been made available of 
this quality that will readily allow blow- 
ups to 35mm. 

With a constant maximum aperture of 
T/1.3, the new zoom provides the highest 
image quality, equivalent to the finest 
fixed focal length lenses under extremely 
low ambient light conditions (5 foot- 
candles). 

The visitors to Ferco were shown the 
new 2.8x16B variable prime on a number 
of professional 16mm cameras. To make 
the lens more flexible, two front mounted 
attachments were also demonstrated. 
The retrozoom or wide angle attachment 
changes the focal length to 12-34mm 
while only changing the photometric ap- 
erture to T/1.4. On the other hand, the 
front mounted tele-attachment changes 
the focal length to 52-74mm with the 
same T/1.4 aperture. 

Angenieux has stated that limited 
production on this lens will begin within 
30 days, with full production slated for the 
Fall. The new lens is to be available in all 
professional mounts: Arriflex, Cinema 
Products, Eclair, Frezzolini, etc. B 
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Compeditor 


The Acmade Compeditor, available in both 16mm and 
35mm models, was designed for the working film editor. 
It is a compact, table-top editor which combines a 
four-gang synchronizer, under mag sound heads, 
pre-amplifier, large screen viewer and synchronous 
motor into an efficient, one-unit editing machine. 


Featuring both motorized and hand-cranked operation, 
the Acmade Compeditor allows an editor to sync 
dailies, assemble scenes and split and lay tracks faster 
than any other editing machine on the market. It is ideal 
as a complete editing system or as a companion to a 
flatbed editing machine. The Acmade, when being used 


Power on/off switch 


Search gang 
disengageable from picture 
and three interlocked gangs 


Sync motor 
drive unit 


for the first or rough cut, doubles editing manpower by 
freeing the flatbed editor for fine cutting. 


Extremely easy to operate because of its compact 
design and physical layout, the Acmade has a simple 
threading pattern and easy-to-reach controls. Quick 
access to all its operating features make the Acmade 
ideal when speed and efficiency is desired in film 
editing. 


Why not put the Acmade Compeditor to work for 
you today? Check with us for additional information 
and prices. 


Motor 
on/off switch 


Under mag-heads, 


center and edge 
reading 


Precision machined 
sprocket teeth 
on frame indexed wheel 


Frame 
reference 
index 


Pictured — 
16mm Acmade 
Compeditor 
Sound control panel 
Copyright © 1978 with four individual 
Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc. 


volume controls with pre amplifier 


Forward/reverse 
switch 


Instant 


Search track start/stop button 


disengage knob 


Tam 


Light on/off 
switch 


High efficiency, 
ere swingaway incandescent 
» lamp house 


Adjustable 
frame counter 


7 -—— Hand crank 
knob 


Speak 


C.. ootage counter 
or headphone’ g 


stant reset button 


Full service and spare parts available from 


ACMADE INTERNATIONAL 
10 West 66th Street 
New York, NY 10023 
(212) 362-5414 


ALAN GORDON ENTERPRISES INC. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
(213) 466-3561 


IN THE EAST: Eastern Editing Equipment, 630 Ninth Ave., New York, NY 10036. (212) 586-4890 
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ONE 
STOP| 


¢ complete super 8 cartridge loading under “clean room” conditions 
¢16mm,35mmeconstant quality control escreening rooms e editing rooms 


The most complete, newly expanded FULL SERVICE film laboratory in 
the Southeast with one-stop motion picture processing PLUS optical 
effects, PLUS sound system. 


FULL SERVICE OPTICAL EFFECTS. We shoot mats on titles. Off-center 
zooms. Freeze frames. Complete animation on Oxberry and Forox stands. 
Optical benches equipped with aerial heads and wet gate. Everything 
from a 30-second spot to a full feature. We work from camera ready art or 
we'll interpret your concept in the most economical way. 


FULL SERVICE SOUND SYSTEM. For 16mm, 35mm and super 8. State of the 
Art automated processes mixdown console. Expandable, 12 inputs, 4 out- 
puts with a variety of equalization options including graphics and para- 
metrics. Our own music library. Sound effects. Voice recordings. You can 
even bring in talent for VO. 


YOU'VE NEVER HAD IT SO EASY. Yes, we're the problem-solvers for in- 
dividual, advertising agency or commercial client. Wometco Film Labora- 
tories can supply all the services to meet your deadline. We even have an 
English/Spanish bilingual staff to serve Latin American clients. 


Wometco Film Laboratories, Inc. 


Write or call for our price list / 65 N.W. Third Street, Miami, Florida 33128. Phone (305) 377-2611 / 
3030 Peachtree Road N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 30305. Phone (404) 233-5387 / 12 East 41st Street, 
New York, New York 10018. Phone (212) 686-6443 
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Save this handy lamp guide for your wall or desk. 


COMPACT-FILAMENT 
SINGLE-ENDED QUARTZLINE 


(Shown 40% of full size) 


a 


+ | | _" ' | ‘ q 
200W — 800Ww i gh 1 | MK | 


Table 1 < | | 
500W — 1000W L. te | S| _— 7c 


Table 2 
COMPACT-FILAMENT iy i 600W —650W  250W — 650W Cow — 1000w 


DOUBLE-ENDED QUARTZLINE : ‘asa. Geen a ee DE 
able 4 2000W 


(Shown 30% of full size) 


375W — 500W eS 
Table 37 nn 


“<—==" 500W — 750W 
250W - 1000W 750W — 1000W 
Table 34 


300W — 375W 100W 


Table 11 
Table 36 Table 35 


1000W — 1500W 2000W 


COMPACT-FILAMENT, SINGLE-ENDED PAR AND RLAMPS, 
(Shown 20% of full size) QUARTZLINE AND INCANDESCENT QUARTZLINE AND INCANDESCENT (Shown 20% of full size) 


FLOOD-LIGHT LAMPS, (Shown 35% of full size) 
SCREW-BASE QUARTZLINE 
AND INCANDESCENT 


1000W {Shown 14% of full size) 


100W — 150W 5OW — 100W SOW — 200W 


Table 26 or 27 


PLANAR-FILAMENT, S.C. OR D.C. BAYONET BASE 
QUARTZLINE AND INCANDESCENT 


(Shown 13% of full size) 


ha 


ni y 
i 4 
ob 


100W 250W — 400W SOOW 


Lia creeps 1000W — 1500W pietipaet eal 


Table 25 


Table 16 Table 17 
(Shown 11% of full size) 


PLANAR OR 
COMPACT-FILAMENT, COMPACT-FILAMENT, SCREW-BASE 
MOGUL PREFOCUS BASE INCANDESCENT INCANDESCENT 
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a ee 


fi ign om 
yun pox TH EATE 


a 


i —— a 


7 an =o | ONs 
! Where 


General Electric 
Stage /Studio 
lamps make the 
stars shine 


At the Grand Ole Opry House broadcast 
studio/auditorium. On stages throughout Opryland 
USA amusement park. And on location, from New 
York, NY to Sisseton, SD. 

Why GE stage/studio lamps? Buddy Wilkins, 
operations manager of Opryland Productions, narrows 
it to excellent performance and supply. 

“Lighting directors are always looking for new and 
better sources of light,” Wilkins claims. So is GE. 
We're continually improving our product. More rugged 
bases on CYX and EGT lamps. More compact 
filaments, in these and the FEL and FEY types, for 
brighter beams. 

The new designs make these Quartzline® lamps 
more “troupable”, approaching the ruggedness of 
3 exclusive GE high wattage bipost base incandescent 
se lamps. Other “troupers”, the FAY and FBE PAR-36 

a an, | s | lamps, with a 50% longer rated life, now have their 
DAVE HALL. TED arts BOB B WIERENS daylight dichroic filters inside the lens to protect them 
from weather and abrasion. 

“If | need a lamp today, | don’t need it tomorrow. | 
need it today.” GE has doubled its warehouse stocks 
.* so you can have the lamp you need before you need it. 
ad re fore bed Py “Your lamps are only as good as your distributor.” 

: es77*— = wv Distributors like Regency Lighting and GE sales 
representatives like Bob Bull provide professional 
assistance. GE has expanded its stage/studio 
distribution so that lamps and technical information are 
readily available, whatever your location. 

Buddy Wilkins knows that good back up services, like 
: good back up musicians, are important. GE has them. 

= ‘ J : Research and testing facilities. Conferences. Catalogs. 
Av) a Fin Write for the Stage/Studio Lamp Catalog to be used 
i Bae i ap with the lamp chart accompanying this ad. General 
169 Te: epee 2 rth tt Electric, Dept. 841, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 44112. 
fa Or Call (800) 321-7170. (In Ohio 800-362-2750). 


—_ a ‘ Sd vee 100 Years of Progress for People 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


aT ; , - 


For detailed data and additional lamps, refer to numbered 
tables in GE Stage/Studio Lamp Catalog SS-123. Copies 
available from your GE Stage/Studio Lamp Dealer. 


— ee = o sia 300W — 1000W 


— | ~~ e 300W — 1000W 
a 


Table 6 


ey unipiaciain 


— 
100W — 500W 


| eee ier irre 


DOUBLE-ENDED QUARTZLINE® oe Lae ened 
i COMPACT-FILAMENT Table 10 


(Shown 40% of full size) SINGLE-ENDED QUARTZLINE (Shown 60% of full size) 


PLANAR-FILAMENT 

MEDIUM e MOGUL BIPOST, 
PRE-FOCUS BASE 6%" L.C.L. 
QUARTZLINE AND QUARTZLINE AND 
INCANDESCENT INCANDESCENT 


(Shown 25% * (Shown 15% {|| 
4000W — 2100W of full size) Ti > of full size) 
Table 13 ‘ 


Table 15 


COMPACT-FILAMENT, ¢.2 
SINGLE-ENDED, MOGUL BIPOST epee 
QUARTZLINE AND INCANDESCENT 


hou 
(Shown 11% of full size) Table 24 sow 8 Table 22 


(Shown 12% of full size) 


PLANAR-FILAMENT 
MOGUL BIPOST, 
10" L.C.L. 
QUARTZLINE AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Table 23 1000w ~=1500W — 2000W 


Table 21 


PLANAR-FILAMENT, MOGUL BIPOST, 
5''L.C.L. QUARTZLINE AND INCANDESCENT 


10,000W ‘ 2 10,000W 


(Shown 12% of full size) 


PLANAR-FILAMENT 
ee eS ee QUARTZLINE AND 
Table12 @ =F INCANDESCENT 


i £2 == ! ar 
FoLow-spors || |_| show 2% FY ‘snow 20x 
AND EFFECTS we] | Gili of full size) — of full size) 
PROJECTORS au 


(Shown 15% 
of full size) 
COMPACT-FILAMENT, 
1000W — 1500W 2100W SINGLE-ENDED MEDIUM BIPOST 750W — 1000W 750W — 1000W + 500W — 1000W 
Table 31 Table 32 4"'L.C.L. INCANDESCENT Table 19 U—_____ Table 29 ——— 
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Q: 

Why do so many 
people in Sweden* 
use the Adton camera 
to film 16 mm for 

35 blow-up ? 

A e 


Because the image 
is so sharp. 

Q: 

Why is it so sharp? 
A: 

Because the Adton 
has a very long and 
twistless loop. No 
breathing during 
exposure. No 
vibrations. Absolute 
steadiness. 


Holland Eqpt. 
rdam 


Amste 


(* The birthplace of Super 16) 
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“The one thing no processor 
manufacturer talks about’ 


I’ve read a lot of film processor ads 
and haven’t found any manufacturer 
who’s willing to say how long it 
takes to install his unit and get it 
working. 


It’s not hard to guess why. 


The usual installation often takes up 
to 3 or 4 weeks and can cost a bundle. 


So aman would have to be a fool to 
bring the subject up, right? — Wrong. 


I’m more than happy to talk about it. 


Any processor that’s any damn good 
should be adaptable enough to be 
installed in a hurry. In fact, we’ll 
position a unit, connect systems, 
and have it working in 2-5 days, 
depending on its size. 


If you think our customers don’t 
love us for it, guess again. 


There’s no foot-dragging. We’re in 
and out before they know it, and 
they’re back in operation, making 
money again! 


These are important things to 
consider (— which a lot of folks 
don’t do). And they’re every bit 
as much a cost factor as the 
price of the processor itself. 


When you buy a film processor, look 
at the whole “picture.” It makes 

a helluva lot of sense to buy a 
quality unit that costs a bit more 

but can be installed in a fraction 

of the normal time. The money 

you save is your own, 

and that ain’t hay! 


~_JREISE 


ENGINEERING, INC. 


1941 FIRST ST. © SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 91340 
PHONE: (213) 365-3124 


Ved: 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Conducted by CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC. 


and WINTON HOCH, ASC. 


(Inquiries are invited relating to cirematographic problems. Address: 
Q. & A., AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, P.O. Box 2230, Holly- 


wood, Calif. 90028.) 


In part three of question one in 

the September, 1978 issue of 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER you 
were asked about the old Wall and 
Mitchell 35mm single-system optical 
cameras. The question was about pro- 
jection sync. This was one of the many 
answers we received. 


According to the specifications of 

the Wall camera (designation A-9), 
it is constructed so that the sound track 
“leads” the picture by 11 frames or 44 
sprocket holes. Reversal film exposed by 
this camera would not be in proper projec- 
tion position after developing, as it would 
require a nine-frame advance in the print- 
ing to make this possible. 

In the instance of a 35mm Mitchell 
camera, factory specifications indicate 
that the distance between the center of 
the picture and corresponding sound is 
20 frames, or correct projection distance. 
If measurements were taken from the bot- 
tom of the camera aperture in either the 
Wall or the Mitchell, one-half frame dis- 
tance would have to be added. 

To use the single-system designation 
isn’t necessarily correct, as the Mitchell 
Camera Company put out an “SS” 
designated single-system camera for mil- 
itary use that differed from a standard 
“NC” Mitchell for which a galvanometer 
was added after the camera was built so 
it could be used for sound work, but the 
galvanometer in the “SS” was standard 
equipment, original manufacture. 

One other bit of news for what it might 
be worth. The term “Movietone News” 
was strictly a Fox term. They didn’t use a 
Wall camera. 

Kemp R. Niver 


Please answer an inquiry con- 

cerning matching post-flashed 
VNF with ECO. There has been much 
talk about the improvements that 7240 
and 7239 have over 7242 and 7241. In 
the past, when a production called for 
night shots, or uncontrolled lighting 
shots where the standard film used 
was ECO, a post-flashed 7242 or 7241 
was used for that sequence (though 
not intercut in the same sequence). 


The VNF films, and now the 7250 or 
ASA 400 have been highly recom- 
mended for good results on TV. Would 
you recommend using them for 16mm 
release print end product-type of pro- 
ductions not necessarily made for 
TV? 


The new VIF films that you men- 

tion represent another step forward 
in the technology of film manufacturing. 
They can be post-flashed to reduce con- 
trast in the same way that the older films 
can be. Similarly, they can be forced in 
development to enhance their speed rat- 
ing. 

In regard to the ultra high-speed film, 
we recommend that it can be used suc- 
cessfully when needed. It is good photo- 
graphic policy to employ films whose 
speed ratings are appropriate for the 
individual circumstances. In other words, 
you can obtain a better quality image by 
using slower films if the lighting con- 
ditions are favorable. 

Sid Solow 


efimeri 
Cinemato 


Nore of tee Pictery Peteprapiy and Pretertten De teqe 


grapher 


P.O. Box 2230 
Hollywood, CA 90028 


Please enter my subscription 
for 1 year— 


$9.00 U.S. 

$10.00 Foreign 
and send mea 
free copy of the 
Four-In-One Reprint. 


I am enclosing 
my remittance. 


(offer available only 
with remittance) 
Name... 
Address 
City 


Zip 
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Joe Sedelmaier, Director of Photography for 
Sedelmaier Film Productions of Chicago. Client 


Strohs Beer. 


Camera, Lenses, Power and Accessories by 


Panavision®. 


WF 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
the check and double check people 


200 East Ontario, Chicago, IL 60611 (312) 321-9406 


2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 
32380 Howard, Madison Hats., MI 48071 (313) 589-1900 


Midwest Distributor of Panavision® 


SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303-315 Cricklewood Bdy. 
London NW2 6PQ 

Tel: (01) 452 8090, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA.CINEMA 


SARL 


24/26 Rue Jean Moulin 

94 Vincennes, nr. Paris, France 
Tel: 328 58 30, Telex: 670260F 
Cables: Samcine Paris 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA SALES 


122 Champs Elysees 
75008 Paris, France 
Tel: 359 35 33 


SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 
(Pty) LIMITED 


25 Sirius Road, Lane Cove 
Sydney 2066, N.S.W., Australia 
Tel: 428 5300, Telex: 71 25188 
Cables: Samsmeal Sydney 

25 Lothian Street, N. Melbourne 
Victoria 3051, Australia 

Tel: 329 5155 


SAMCINE 
SALES 
LIMITED 


303-315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ, England 

Tel: (01) 452 8090, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
GENOP 
(Pty) LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road 


New Centre, Johannesburg, S. Africa 


Tel; 836 4275, Telex: 43 0057 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg 


SAMFREIGHT LIMITED 


Rooms 59/60G, Building 521 
London Heathrow Airport 
Hounslow, Middx., England 
Tel: (01) 897 2851, Telex: 22197 
Cables: Samfreight London 


112 Cricklewood Lane 
London NW2 2DP, England 
Tel: (01) 4525477, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


NAGRAS ~ NAGRAS - NAGRAS 


Hire and Service 


The Nagra | VS outfit The Nagra SN 


We have all sorts of NAGRAS in our hire fleet, from exotic NAGRA 4.2 outfits complete 
with a full complement of microphones and accessories fit to cope with even the most ambitious 
feature film, through NAGRA IV-S’s, E's, |S’s, SNN-3’s to the very basic NAGRA II1 outfits. 
With any of them we can supply a wide range of microphones including AKG-451's Sennheiser 
816’s and Sony ECM 50’s and, of course, the fabulous Micron Radio Microphone. 
1f you need hand portable radios for communication purposes from Samuelsons, you will 
get the latest Motorola MX300 Handie Talkie Radios and ‘if you want to talk from afar then 
we can also supply the compatible Maxar Base Station complete with Regulated Power Supply to 
work off a mains supply if you wish. 
All this equipment is serviced in our own workshops by factory trained personnel to the 


_very highest standards of efficiency that human beings are reasonably able to achieve. Good 


servicing is our very life blood. 
We are now in a position to offer the same servicing facilities to other NAGRA owners. 
We are particularly well equipped to service NAGRAS from overseas, having our own 
freight office at London Airport to ensure a quick collection and return. Samfreight are the 
super specialists for handling any type of film, sound or T.V. equipment because they know 
what urgency is all about. 


For the very best in NAGRA servicing contact 
Gary Davis, our Chief Electronic Service Engineer, 
at London 452 8090 Telex 21430 


EUROPEAN MANAGING ASSOCIATES FOR 


+SIANAV/S/ON: 


Corporation of California lta 
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THESE AWARD WINNING 
35mm FEATURES 
WERE SHOT IN 16mm: 


THE 35mm BLOW UPS WERE MADE 
BY DU ART 


“Harlan County, U.S.A." by Barbara Kopple 


1977 Academy Award Winner 


(Grbnens ses by Claudia Well 


1978 Cannes Film Festival, to be released by Warner Bros. 


yo 7 eee by Robert Young 


1978 Winner, Cannes Film Festival “La Camera D'Or” 


DuArt DMA* blow-ups ARE the state-of-the-art. 


After years of perfecting the skills, the equipment, the art and the 
expertise, we added still another special ingredient. .. DMA technology 
using our sophisticated computer equipment. Each blow-up becomes very 
personal and intimate — not unlike editing. Each scene is carefully 
programmed using our exclusive DMA facilities to insure perfection. 

We'll be delighted to help and assist you in planning your next 
production. Feel free to call Bob Smith or Bill Lynch. 


a 


*Direct Memory Access 245 West 55th Street 
New York, New York 10019 
(212) PL 7-4580 
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INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES 


CHICAGO FILM FESTIVAL ’78 
ATTRACTS MORE THAN 90,000 FANS, 
STAGES MOST AMBITIOUS 
PROGRAM 


Delegations from more than 11 coun- 
tries came to Chicago for the 14th Annual 
Chicago International Film Festival, held 
November 3-21, 1978. Two extra days— 
11 extra performances—were added to 
the Festival programming, as a result of 
lively interest in this year’s line-up. 
Nearly 30% of the regularly scheduled 
performances sold out and all four thea- 
ters had near-capacity crowds for most 
shows. Highpoints of the Festival in- 
cluded the following: 

132 separate film events in four thea- 
tres 

36 participating countries in 10 sepa- 
rate categories 

62 new feature films 

37 United States premiere feature 
films 

27 in-person discussions with film- 
makers 

Orson Welles Retrospective FREE 

47 free shows: documentaries, educa- 
tional films, student films, and television 
productions 

21 Senior Citizens programs 

9 youth multimedia programs 

The Festival's Governing Board 
Chairman, Ray Nordstrand, describes 
this year’s event as “The best ever... 
total box office was 20% ahead of last 
year, total attendance was 10,000 ahead 
of last year. The average patron saw 4.3 
films during the 19 day event. The Festi- 
val operated in the black and eliminated 


the majority of its year-round accumu- 
lated deficit.” 


SPAIN AND HUNGARY TAKE TOP 
AWARDS 


Two films shared top honors in the fea- 
ture film competition: Grand Prix Golden 
Hugo for Best Feature Film in the 14th 
Chicago International Film Festival was 
awarded to Jaime Chavarri’s haunting 
TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. Special Jury 
Prize Golden Hugo was given to the 
Hungarian documentary A QUITE OR- 
DINARY LIFE, by Imre Gyongyossy and 
Barna Kabay. 


SILVER AND BRONZE HUGOS 
AWARDED 


A Silver Hugo went to KINGDOM OF 
NAPLES, from Germany, directed by 
Werner Schroeter. The Silver Hugo for 
Best First Feature Film in the Festival 
was awarded to IDLERS OF THE FER- 
TILE VALLEY, a Greek film directed by 
Nikos Panayotopoulos. 

A Bronze Hugo went to Bill Douglas’ 
MY WAY HOME (England), “for its mas- 
tery of personal expression in the 
cinema.” MEETINGS WITH ANNA 
(France) by Chantal Akerman also re- 
ceived a Bronze Hugo, “for the originality 
of her vision.” 


WINNERS IN OTHER CATEGORIES 
Grand Prix Golden Hugo winners in 


other categories were: THE SOUTH AF-. 


RICAN EXPERIENCE, ATV Network 
London, for TV Productions; MAIDENS, 
Jeni Thornley, Australian Film Commis- 


The 14th Annual Chicago International Film Festival was a gala affair, as symbolized by the 
glittering theater marquee below. Delegations from more than 11 countries traveled to the 
Windy City to attend the Festival, which added two days and 11 extra performances to its 
programming. During the 19-day event, nearly 30% of the regularly scheduled perfor- 
mances sold out and all four theaters had near-capacity crowds for most shows. Total box 
office was 20% ahead of last year and total attendance was 10,000 ahead of last year. 
(RIGHT) Michael J. Kutza, Jr., Founder and Director of the Chicago Film Festival, greets 
Mickey Mouse at the party held to celebrate his 50th Birthday. 
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sion, Short Subject; RIP VAN WINKLE, 
(U.S.A.) Will Vinton Productions, Anima- 
tion; and A FAMILY IS ... (U.S.A.) 
McDonald’s, for TV Commercials. In the 
Student Category, Grand Prix Golden 
Hugos went to: FURIES, by Sara Petty/ 
Creative Film Society (U.S.A.) and 
AMERICANO, by Dwight Little, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, both 
graduate student entries. A Golden Hugo 
was won by A STATE OF SIEGE, by 
Timothy White, New Zealand Film Com- 
mission, in the undergraduate entries. 

Silver Hugos in the Documentary cat- 
egory went to AMATEUR NIGHT AT 
CITY HALL, by Trombert-Mugge: Prod- 
uctions Inc., and to MORGAN’S WALL, 
Liberation Films, London. A Silver Hugo 
was by HOW THE MYTH WAS MADE, 
produced by George C. Stoney As- 
sociates, in the Educational category. 
NBC Television was the winner of a Silver 
Hugo for KING, in the Television Produc- 
tion category. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


The first annual Zelimir Matko Award 
was presented this year, to METAMOR- 
PHOSIS OF MR. SAMSA, entered by 
Caroline Leaf/National Film Board of 
Canada. This is a special commemora- 
tive plaque in memory of the man who 
created Zagreb Film. The Audience 
Prize, for the most popular entry in this 
year’s Festival, went to HARDWARE 
WARS, by Ernie Fosselius and Michael 
Wiese, entered by Pyramid Films in the 
Short Subject category. This prize is a 
Continued on Page 99 
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Known for his daring and inventive 
camera work, independent producer/ 
cinematographer Anton Wilson has 
done it all: documentaries, special 
feature stories for television, industrials 
... most notably for ABC-TV’s Good 
Morning, America and for industrial 
giants like AT&T, among others. 
A former technical director for 
Arriflex, with a background in mechan- 
ical engineering, 
Wilson is also an 
authority on motion 
picture production 
techniques and 
equipment design. 
He is vice-president 
of Anton-Bauer, 
manufacturers of 
power supplies 
for film and 
video use, anda 
contributing editor 
to the American 
Cinematographer 
magazine. 


“The quietest 146mm 
camera I’ve ever owned?’ 


“| first started out with an Arri 16BL, 
followed by an Eclair ACL? says Wilson. 
“Eventually | gave them both up. 

For various reasons, they just failed 
to satisfy my particular filming 
requirements. 

“My assignments are so diversified 
and challenging, | need a versatile 
production camera that can do just 
about everything! And | find that the 
CP-16R/A is the only camera in 
existence versatile enough to do 
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9. Why did Anton Wilson 
choose the CP-16R/A 

as his only 16mm 

production 


everything | want — and need — it to do. 
Best of all... it is the quietest 16mm 
camera I’ve ever owned’ 


“CP-16R/A is the only 
game in town!” 


“The studio-silent CP-16R/A is ideal 
for all double system work. Yet it is 
lightweight, compact, and has all the 
sophisticated features and accessories 
| consider indispensable: variable 
speeds, behind-the-lens metering, 
orientable viewfinder... you name it. 

“Most important, the CP-16R/A also 
has a high-quality single system sound 
Capability that is integral to its original 
design — not a modification, or an 
afterthought. 

“When | add it all up: CP-16R/A is the 
only game in town!” 


Modern production 
techniques require 
high-quality single and 
double system sound. 


Says Wilson: “Single system capa- 
bility is essential these days for most 
documentary, industrial and PR films, 
as well as TV commercials. Because 
modern production techniques fre- 
quently call for the editing to be done on 
videotape, and single system sound 


camera? 


(Above) Anton Wilson at the Panama 
Canal. “Filming an in-depth feature story 
about the upcoming canal treaty and its 
implications, we were able to move fast 
and reliably with the CP-16R/A, covering 
what would normally take two months 
in just ten days! 

“The camera functioned flawlessly, 
even in the torrential rain that overtook us 
when we followed General Torrijos into 
the Panamanian jungles. 

“This documentary was so success- 
ful it aired both as a two-part series on 
Good Morning, America and as a five- 
part series on the ABC Evening News’ 


makes video transfer real easy. 

“That's why my CP-16R/A is fre- 
quently used much like a remote video 
camera... but with far greater flexibility 
and superior results. Production costs in 
the field are cut dramatically, and we are 
far less conspicuous and obtrusive than 
any EFP crew would be. 

“Occasionally, we want the quality 
of double system sound as well as 
single system sound backup and editing 
ease. So we shoot both ways simul- 
taneously, running an additional feed 
from the mixer into the CP-16R/A built-in 
amplifier, and recording single system 
sound on striped film. Incidentally, on a 
recent documentary shot this way, the 
single system sound quality was so 
outstanding that we never even used 
the sound from the Nagra tape!” 


C«erocueks 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-O711 Mi Telex: 69-1339 Hi Cable: Cinedevco 


“TVC’s attention to 
my dailies 
made me feel secure and confident, 
despite the fact that 
they were over 2,500 miles away.” 
RIC WAITE 


“My introduction to TVC was during 
the making of “Huey Long, the Life 
and Assassination of the Kingfish,” 
for which | received an Emmy 
nomination this year. | was so 
impressed with their work and their 
Chem-Tone process, it was a 
natural choice to select them for 
Ralph Waite’s “On The Nickel.” 

| was frequently forced to shoot 
by available light that could only 
have been handled by Chem-Tone. 
Usually when forcing 5247 a full 

¥ stop, to an ASA of 250 or more, 

there is a loss of shadow detail and 
an increase in contrast. With Chem- 
Tone the shadow details are 
preserved and the contrast held to a 
minimum with no increase in grain. 

“| particularly like using Chem- 
tone for contrasty day exteriors 
where the chemical technique 
compresses the contrast range 
without the necessity of using filters. 

“TVC's attention to my dailies 
made me feel secure and confident, 
despite the fact that they were over 
2,500 miles away. | believe this was 
a first where a film shot entirely in 
Los Angeles, where there is a 
plethora of good labs, sent its film to 
New York for processing. In itself a 
great statement for TVC and its 
people.” 
Ric Waite 
Director of Photography, “On the Nickel” 
Hollywood, California 


ony tVE has Chemione 


tvc laboratories, inc. 311 west 43rd street, new york 10036 (212) 397-8600 


ECLAIR ACL gives you 
freedom of choice 


Demands on the cinematographer are constantly changing. 
Different circumstances call for different lenses: macro, 
extreme wide-angle, long focal-length, | 
ultra-fast, zoom. ECLAIR wr. 
engineers designed tapas | | 

the ACL to accept 

most cine lenses a : x i | 
andsome of the | tal “a ‘ y up 
best still lenses. | | ff: Fy 
ECLAIR ACL | va 

removable lens 

mounts are integral 

to the camera: 

maximum flexibility 

has been achieved 

without compromise. 

Lens seating is rigid . = 
while access for focus aml mans i 2901 CAA 
and aperture changes 

is unhampered. Keep 

your options open with 

the ECLAIR ACL. 


“C” mount 


ECLAIR ACL: the dependable quiet one. 


2902 Arri standard 2903 Nikkor 


Any U.S.A.INC. Hollywood (213) 404-2125 


905 N. COLE AVE., HOLLYWOOD, CA 30038 PC 
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O TWX: 910-321-4192 Eclair USA LSA 


TIFFEN MAKES 2,001 


FILTERS AND ACCESSORIES. 


BUT THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON. 


And that’s professional quality. 

Because every filter and ac- 
cessory Tiffen makes—conforms to 
the highest optical and mechanical 
standards in the industry. 

Which explains why Tiffen filters 
and accessories are specified by vir- 


Square Filters 


Adapter Rings 


SQUARE FILTERS: Photar Filters are avail- 
able in all standard and combination col- 
ors, neutral densities, special effect. Sizes 
OP KO IONS XS. 


4%" DIAMETER ACCESSORIES: Fits nu- 
merous lenses using Tiffen adapter rings. 
Eliminates the need for costly special-size 
filters. Comes in standard and combination 
colors, neutral densities, rotating polarizer, 
special effect and diopters 1/2, 1, 2, 3. 


ADAPTER RINGS: Regardless of make of 
camera or lens, TIFFEN has a filter adapter 
ring made to fit it. Available in slip-on, 
screw-in, set-screw and bayonet type. 
Tempered aluminum bar-stock with exclu- 
sive TIFFEN anolite finish. 


tually every major motion picture stu- 
dio and TV station. 
And why you should specify them. 
When you’re shooting for the 
money, it just doesn’t make any 
sense to shoot through anything less 
than genuine Tiffen filters. 


138mm Filters 


Rectangular Filters 


138mm FILTERS: Available in all standard 
and combination colors, neutral densities, 
ace polarizer, special effect, and diop- 
ters 1/2, 1, 2, 


RECTANGULAR FILTERS: For Arri 16 Matte 
box. Available in all standard and combina- 
tion colors, neutral densities 0.1-1.0 and 
special effect. 


Write for FREE brochure and price list. 


TIFFEN 


The first name in filters 
90 Oser Avenue, Hauppauge, L.|., N.Y. 11787 [516] 273-2500 Telex 96-7748 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


GENRES AND TECHNIQUES 


An in-depth study of ten leading film- 
makers of Japan, Audie Bock’s 
JAPANESE FILM DIRECTORS offers an 
impressive and scholarly evaluation of 
their careers and cinematic styles as re- 
lated to the progress of the country’s his- 
toric motion picture development 
(Kodansha/Harper & Row $14.95). 


Commemorating the Disney Studios’ 
50th anniversary are the paperback ver- 
sions of Leonard Maltin’ss THE DISNEY 
FILMS, a solidly documented updated 
volume (Popular Library $2.25) and 
MICKEY MOUSE: 50 HAPPY YEARS, 
edited by David Bain and Bruce Harris, a 
colorful anthology of the best in Mickey’s 
long history (Harmony/Crown $7.95). 


In THE SINGING COWBOYS, David 
Rothel surveys the musical Westerns of 
the 30s, 40s and 50s popularized by 
such actors as Gene Autry, Roy Rogers 
and Tex Ritter. Rothel’s interviews and 
his extensive filmography provide first- 
hand insight into the genre (Barnes 
$19.95). 


The use of monumental pageantry, 
spectacular battles: and superhuman 
heroism is the subject of THE HOLLY- 
WOOD EPIC, Foster Hirsch’s knowl- 
edgeable survey of a perennial genre 
from Griffith's Intolerance and De Mille’s 
King of Kings to Kubrick’s Barry Lyndon 
(Barnes $15). 


A wide-ranging selection of superb still 
portraits, SUPERSTARS presents 
large-size photographic reproductions in 
color and b&w of 67 screen favorites of 
all times, from Rudolph Valentino to Jane 
Fonda, with an appropriate commentary 
by Alexander Walker (Dutton $9.95). 
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NAMES ON THE SCREEN 


One of the best biographies ever writ- 
ten—informative, thoroughly researched 
and highly readable—JOHN HUSTON 
by Alex Madsen perceptively dissects 
the prolific and talented director's mer- 
curial personality in a sustained analysis 
of his uneven films and his impulsive life- 
style (Doubleday $10). 


In THE WORLD OF LUIS BUNUEL, 
Joan Mellen has assembled a notable 
collection of essays about the director 
whose unique creative brilliance is as- 
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sessed by fellow directors, writers, critics 
and Bunuel himself. Mellen’s introduc- 
tion is an insightful study of Bunuel’s 
motivations, esthetics and imagery (Ox- 
ford U. Press $15/5.95). 


Articulate and socially aware Charlton 
Heston records in THE ACTOR’S LIFE 
observations about himself and his films. 
Covering in concise entries the 1956-76 
period, it illuminates the interests and 
concerns of a performer that often tran- 
scend his professional activities (Dutton 
$12.95). 


Two clashing yet complementary ap- 
praisals of the late star, JOAN CRAW- 
FORD by Bob Thomas (Simon & Schus- 
ter $10.95) and MOMMIE DEAREST by 
Christina Crawford (Morrow $9.95) offer 
frightening descents into an intense, 
self-centered and often paranoid per- 
sonality. Thomas’ book is an objective 
and knowledgeable biography, while the 
other is a scorching memoir by Joan’s 
adopted daughter. 


In RITA HAYWORTH: THE TIME, THE 
PLACE AND THE WOMAN, John Kobal 
traces a sensitive portrait of the “Love 
Goddess,” a striking beauty whose 
moody boldness on screen hid a basi- 
cally timid and introverted personality 
(Norton $12.95). 


The study of a really nice guy whose 
success didn't go to his head (at least, so 
far), TRAVOLTA! by Michael Reeves is 
mainly a photobiography, but with 
enough text to satisfy the legitimate 
curiosity of his innumerable fans (Jove 
$1.95). 


In PRIVATE ELVIS, Diego Cortez has 
assembled an appealing album of Pres- 
ley’s life as a GI during his service in 
Germany. Elvis generally maintains his 
composure, but the frauleins sure go 
gaga over their idol (Two Continents $6). 


The editors of Freedomways have 
assembled in PAUL ROBESON: THE 
GREAT FORERUNNER a composite 
portrait of the dynamic figure whose 
multifaceted activities encompassed 
political activism, the stage and films, 
with his powerful interpretation of 
Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones, among 
others (Dodd Mead $12.95). 


kk & 
ASPECTS OF THE CINEMA 


A practical and comprehensive text- 
book, Robert Edmonds’ SCRIPT- 
WRITING FOR THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
MEDIA provides basic data on the spe- 
cific needs of film, television and radio in 
all their writing requirements. Included 


are samples of fiction and non-fiction 
scripts, documentary and educational 
programs, as well as a useful discussion 
of writers’ jobs and markets (Teachers 
College, Columbia U., $8.95). 


A challenging and impressive study of 
the film industry’s notable non-conform- 
ists, CREATIVE DIFFERENCES: PRO- 
FILES OF HOLLYWOOD DISSIDENTS 
by David Talbot and Barbara Zheutlin re- 
ports on the lives and activities of 16 
progressives who work, or have worked, 
in the film establishment: Writers Albert 
Maltz and Lee Phillips, directors Abra- 
ham Polonsky and Michael Schultz, 
Cameraman Haskell Wexler, actress 
Jane Fonda, studio executives Thom 
Mount and Mark Rosenberg, editor 
Bruce Green, all fought to maintain the 
integrity of their social and artistic views 
against often insurmountable odds 
(South End Press, Box 68, Astoria Sta., 
Boston, MA 02123; $12/5.40). 


In GLOSSARY OF FILM TERMS, John 
Mercer has expertly compiled clearly 
written definitions for some 2300 words 
and phrases currently used in movie 
production. This lexicon, while intended 
for students of the medium, will be useful 
to professionals as well (University Film 
Association, Temple U., Philadelphia, PA 
19122; $4.75). 


Made in England with pick-up shots in 
the US, Superman is the film version of 
the classic s-f story whose production is 
described in lively detail by David 
Michael Petrou in THE MAKING OF 
SUPERMAN. Abundant technical facts 
and personal anecdotes insure a reward- 
ing “inside” book (Warner $2.25). 


Aptly edited by Herbert Marshall, 
EISENSTEIN’S THE BATTLESHIP 
POTEMKIN offers a comprehensive view 
of what is probably the most celebrated 
film ever made. It offers a broad inter- 
national collection of writings on the film 
as an artistic achievement and political 
event, together with Eisenstein’s own 
account of its conception and filming 
(Avon $7.95). 


An impressive large format import from 
the USSR, DESIGNERS OF SOVIET 
FILMS reproduces 248 elaborate draw- 
ings in color and b&w of movie sets cre- 
ated by Soviet artists. The designs, es- 
thetically striking and imaginatively ren- 
dered, are described in an extensive 
English-language introduction by T. 
Silantieva (Imported Publications, 320 
W. Ohio St., Chicago, IL 60610; $27). m 
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UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 

Editing System — Quickly Inter- 

changeable For All Film Formats. 
Multiple screens and tracks 


let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
"4 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES: 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 
230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm. 
339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 697-5865 


WEST COAST AND TEXAS: 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Bivd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 
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SOUND MAN 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
FILM SCHOOL 


New York, Hong Kong, Wellington, Toronto, Port of Spain, Tel Aviv, Teheran, Lagos, Melbourne—just 
a few of the studios world wide in which our graduate students are working. 


The intensive two year Diploma Course covers 16mm, 35mm, black and white, colour, feature 
production in the studio and documentary location production, together with specialist courses in 
Animation and Music for Film and Television. 


Students are thoroughly grounded in all the technical aspects of Film Making, benefiting from the 
experience of staff who have spent a total of over 200 years in the industry. The 178 students from 42 
different countries come privately or are sponsored by Governments, TV stations and Educational 
Institutions. 


For further information write to: 


The Administrator, The London International Film School, 
24 Shelton Street, London WC2H 9HP. 


Here’s how it all stacks up... 


with projector and: 


ORB sound Module: Interlock one track 


to picture. Playback or Record. 


Sound Modules: Two track 
interlock. Insert recording. 


Sound Modules: Three 
track interlock.Mix two tracks 
down to one. 


JRO Sound Modules: Four track 


interlock. Mix three tracks 
down to one. 


... and all driven with one 
synchronous motor. 


The PAG Mini-Rack, suitable 

for tele-cine application, is used 

world wide in television stations, 

schools, production facilities and 

wherever there exists a need for a sound system which offers broad- 
cast quality. The affordable Mini-Rack is dependable, flexible, portable, easy to operate and inexpensive 

to maintain. You can start your system with the Mini-Rack, a projector and one sound channel. And, since 

the Mini-Rack is pre-wired, you can add any number of additional channels as you continue to build your system. 


You Can Stack A Mini-Rack for Less Than You Think 


Distributed by 


KLM Associates, Inc. 


Distributors of Quality Film Editing 
Equipment & Supplies 


11810 Charen Lane, Potomac, MD 20854 
(301) 299-7259 Telex 64249 
(213) 931-6151 West Coast 


4 channels—2 on each side. 


Please send me a brochure. 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 


| NAME 
| Re eve 5 Se a ara a pe ee 


| See the Mini-Rack at PHOTOKINA Sept. 15-21 
and SMPTE, New York, Oct. 29-Nov. 3. 
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SIX MORE GOOD 
REASONS TO BE GLAD YOU 
OWN ASCOOPIC. 


(OR,SIX MORE GOOD REASONS TO BE SORRY YOU DON'T.) 


To give your Scoopic even greater production versatility than ever before, we've added six new, 
versatile accessories. All in the same tradition of rugged, dependable, gimmick-free utility that’s made this 
almost-legendary camera the favorite of news and documentary cinematographers around the world. 


9mm WIDE-ANGLE | 4%X TELE-CONVERTER 
LENS ATTACHMENT ee ATTACHMENT 


Snap this precision supplementary eee ede (| hissnap-on precison supplemen- 
lens onto the front of Scoopic’s 12.5 | tarylens gives you tighter telephoto 
ae —75mm macro-zoom (or filter) and | shots, by increasing the maximum 
you've got a 9mm wide-angle that lets you get in as & ' effective focal length of Scoopic's 
close as 1 meter, and gives you such a high degree of lens to 112.5mm, with no loss of f-stop. 
brightness that there’s no loss of f-stop. (By the way, (Also works with 12-120mm macro 
this attachment also works with zoom.) 
the Canon 12-120 eos 
macro zoom lens.) 


. so — 
NON Gam WIDE-ANGLE ATTACHME 


400' MAGAZINE \ > : A 
ADAPTER . . . . LIGHT BRACKET 


With this new factory installed This rugged mounting 

adapter you ll be able to snap bracket with its positive 

Cinema Products’ new lightweight safety locking nut, slips 
400' Lexan™ magazine right into right onto the ACCESSOry 

place. Or, a Mitchell 400' magazine. shoe. So, you can puta 
Better still, it won't affect normal operation mt (etofeutrs light on the 
using the Scoopic's 100' internalload.So gia < subject without an extra 
for just a little, you've added alot of extra Ba © pair of hands. The 
production and sports capability. Without _— 7. engine turned %" stud 
taking anything away. RSM gives any standard light 

+ a sure, non-slip grip. 


CRYSTAL 


CONTROLUNIT , Pa 6 
All you need is a recorder de- J SOUND BARNEY 


signed for crystal use, our new . The Barney you've been wait- 
CRYSTAL crystal unit, and a factory modifi- Sn ing for. It reduces Scoopic’s run- 

cation of your Scoopic...and you — ning noise to levels compatible with 

can shoot absolutely synchro- — close-in miking. Made of durable 

nized sound at 24 fos. The con- - Naugahyde™ over high-density 
venient built-in unit adds no extra bulk and you can foam, it also helps protect the camera 
also purchase a new Scoopic from your dealer with physically and insulate it (as well as your 
the crystal unit already installed. hand) from extreme cold. 


aie ® 
At this point, you should either be Can mm 
very glad or very sorry. Both of which eee ION 


are very good reasons to see 10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success. N Y 11040 (516) 488-6700 


123 East Paularino Avenue, Costa Mesa, Ca. 92626 (714) 97 


your Canon dealer. So do it soon. 3208 Aaneriean Drive, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada (416) 678-2730 
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An original Lowel Kit after 
eighteen years of active rental. 


Way back in 1959, we created the 
first tiny lighting kit. Inside a “brief- 
case” were five patented Lowel- 
lights that could clamp on, wedge- 
behind, tape-up and do other un- 
heard of mounting feats. The kit also 
included a Loweldiscovery which we 
named Gaffer-tape™ Thesystem, with 
its folding barndoors, was consid- 
ered a big breakthrough in loca- 
tion lighting. 


Many of the kits, like this one, have 
been in continuous use, through 
rental houses, for eighteen years. 
And you know how rental gear gets 


treated. None of these veterans will 
win a beauty contest, but they're 
still going strong. That’s because we 
built them strong. Lowel specified a 
lot of high-resilience aircraft alumi- 
num, a welded chain, and special 
spring-loaded socket that has pro- 
vided unfailing electrical contact— 
for eighteen years. 


A brief case history. 


Today's design is slightly different. 
But there’s no change in our policy 
of using the best materials and most 
rugged construction. All Lowel equip- 
ment and kits are put together with 
great care, because your image— 
and ours—depend on it. 


For equipment and kits see an author- 
ized Lowel dealer. Forbrochurescon- 
tact us. Lowel-Light Manufacturing 
Inc. 421 West 54th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10019 
(212)245-6744. Telex:666597 UW.West 
Coast:3704WestOlive [qy" 
Ave., Burbank, Ca. lowel 


91505 (213)846-7740 


BEHIND THE SCENES OF *“*SUPERMAN’’ 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Except for the material that 
follows, which has been provided by Warner 
Bros. as general background to the technical 
coverage of the filming of SUPERMAN, all of 
the articles about the production which ap- 
pear in this issue are based on research and 
interviews conducted by American Cinema- 
tographer Contributing Editor David W. Sam- 
uelson. 

Living in London, where SUPERMAN was 
almost two years in the making, Mr. Samuel- 
son kept a watchful eye on the project all the 
way through its production. A former cam- 
eraman himself and a world-renowned au- 
thority on motion picture technology, Mr. 
Samuelson was the perfect person to docu- 
ment the extremely intricate and innovative 


After two years of arduous production (and a budget reported to be 
as high as $50,000,000), the exploits of that All-American hero, 
Superman, are detailed in a super-movie full of fun and film magic 


technical aspects involved in getting 
SUPERMAN onto the screen. 

In the final weeks before going to press, 
Editor Herb Lightman flew to London to co- 
ordinate the myriad editorial bits and pieces 
and select the artwork and stills reproduced 
in these pages. Other than that, this issue of 
American Cinematographer is entirely David 
Samuelson’s “baby” and the Editor and staff 
are deeply grateful to him for his tireless ef- 
forts and dedication in seeing it through.) 


ABOUT THE PRODUCTION 


Superman, a native of the planet Kryp- 
ton, reared in Smallville, U.S.A. and a 
resident of Metropolis, was born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the brainchild of writer Jerry 
Siegel and cartoonist Joe Shuster. 

SUPERMAN, the movie, was con- 
ceived at a sidewalk cafe in Paris by the 
father-and-son production team of Alex- 
ander and Ilya Salkind and their family 
friend, Pierre Spengler. 

Directed by Richard Donner, who was 
responsible for THE OMEN, SUPER- 
MAN has taken almost two years to film 
at locations including New York City; Gal- 
lup, New Mexico; Alberta, Canada; and 
England’s two major production centers, 
the Shepperton and Pinewood Studios. 
SUPERMAN is being released in the 
United States by Warner Bros., a Warner 
Communications Company. 

The project began with the develop- 
ment of the story and screenplay by 
Academy Award winner Mario Puzo, au- 
thor of “The Godfather”. Then, David and 
Leslie Newman and Robert Benton did 
additional work on the script. When 
Richard Donner became involved he 
brought in Tom Mankiewicz as creative 
consultant. 


The cast and creative contingent which 
contributed to SUPERMAN boasts 
twelve Academy Awards and nearly one 
hundred nominations. Included are one 
three-time recipient, Ccomposer- 
conductor John Williams; and two 
holders of the “Best Actor” Award, Mar- 
lon Brando and Gene Hackman. 


A dual winner (for ON THE WATER- 
FRONT and THE GODFATHER) and 
five-time nominee, Brando is almost as 
much a legend—in his own way—as 
Superman. He plays Jor-El, Superman’s 
father and the leading scientist of the 
doomed planet, Krypton. 


“It’s a crucial role,” explained Donner, 
“which sets the tone and style of the film.” 

The schedule called for Brando to work 
on the first day of principal photography, 
but he almost didn’t make it. He was suf- 
fering a heavy cold, coupled with jet lag, 
and arrived on the set at the Shepperton 
Studios, bundled in scarves and sweat- 
ers and fortified with Kleenex. 

“What happened next was amazing,” 
recalls Donner. “We agreed to film the 
rehearsal, as if it were a take. ‘Who 
knows,’ Marlon suggested, ‘we might get 
lucky: ” 

In a towering set, surrounded by John 
Barry’s vision of the futuristic marvels of 
the planet Krypton, Brando began a 
lengthy monologue, expressing his cer- 
tainty that his world was doomed and his 
agony at sending his infant son to the 
safety of planet Earth. 

“When he finished, there was stunned, 
respectful silence,’ continues Donner. 
“That first take is the scene you will see in 
Continued on Page 62 


(ABOVE LEFT) Director Richard Donner deserves to wear a Superman shirt, considering his superhuman effort over a period of two years 
in leading a huge cast and crew through one of the most complex films ever made. (BELOW LEFT) Donner on the set with Camera Operator 
Peter MacDonald and Director of Photography Geoffrey Unsworth, BSC. (RIGHT) Among the heavyweight talents behind the camera were 


Creative Consultant Tom Mankiewicz (left) and 


oduction Designer John Barry. 


(ABOVE) Little Superman (Superboy?), shot from his native planet (Krypton) in a starship that looks like a giant geode, lands on Earth and 
plows up a field in the process. (BELOW LEFT) One phase of the leading character’s dual personality is awkward, bumbling reporter Clark 
Kent, too shy for practically everything. (CENTER) The other side of his psyche is Superman, a faster-than-a-bullet Man of Steel who 
devotes his superhuman powers to fighting for everything that is RIGHT and GOOD. Both alter-egos are played by Christopher Reeve. 


(RIGHT) Coveted by both personalities is feisty reporter Lois Lane, played by Margot Kidder. 


(LEFT) “SUPERMAN” abounds in villains, three of whom are shown here writhing in paranoia. (CENTER) Young Clark Kent, played by Jeff 
East, jumps in front of a racing locomotive. (RIGHT) Valerie Perrine plays the voluptuous moll of arch-villain Gene Hackman. (BELOW 
LEFT) Dick Donner supervises Second Unit preparing to shoot scenes of water gushing out of cracks in Boulder Dam. (CENTER) A perfect 
“Technicolor Sunrise’ on location in Canada, as young Clark Kent (Jeff East) sets off to seek his destiny. (RIGHT) Numerous soft-light 


units illuminate massive sets at Pinewood Studios in England. 


GEOFFREY UNSWORTH, BSG AND tHE PHOTOGRAPHY OF “SUPERMAN” 


An incisive analysis of the photographic challenges and techniques 
involved in this very major motion picture—and a heartfelt tribute 
to a legendary cinematographer from his co-worker of two decades 


By PETER MacDONALD 
Camera Operator 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: At the time that Academy 
Award-winning cinematographer Geoffrey 
Unsworth, BSC, died of a sudden heart at- 
tack while filming in Paris recently, David 
Samuelson had just made arrangements to fly 
over and interview him relative to his work as 
Director of Photography on SUPERMAN. 
Since such an interview was no longer pos- 
sible, Peter MacDonald, for many years 
Operator and Assistant to Mr. Unsworth, very 
kindly agreed to discuss not only Mr. Uns- 
worth’s work on SUPERMAN, but the working 
methods and artistry which established him 
among the very top cinematographers of all 
time. The article which follows has been ex- 
trapolated from the resultant discussions be- 
tween Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Samuelson.) 


As an Operator, | would say that | 
worked on about 30 features with Geof- 
frey Unsworth, as well as quite a few 
others in the capacities of focus-puller 
and loader. The first film | did with him 
was called A NIGHT TO REMEMBER, 
which was too long ago for even me to 
remember—but it must have been 20 
years ago. So | have devoted my entire 
career basically to working with Geoffrey 
and, up until nine months ago when | had 
to leave him to do another film, | had 
spent literally the last 12 years working 
non-stop with him. Included among the 
features we worked on together were: 
SUPERMAN, A BRIDGE TOO FAR, CA- 
BARET, MURDER ON THE ORIENT 
EXPRESS, RETURN OF THE PINK 
PANTHER, CROMWELL, 2001: A 
SPACE ODYSSEY, BECKETT, HALF A 
SIXPENCE, THREE SISTERS (which 
we were very proud of, although it didn't 
hit the headlines) and many others. 

If | may, | should like to extend this 
discussion beyond SUPERMAN to per- 
mit a wider examination of Geoffrey’s 
skills and techniques as a cinematogra- 
pher. He was an intuitive cameraman, as 
he himself would readily have admitted, 
although no one would ever have be- 
lieved him. He wasn’t a highly technical 
cameraman. He believed in his instincts 
and his gut feeling for photography. 

| should say that there are very few 
cameramen who are quite as daring as 
Geoffrey was when it came to taking 
chances. | have seen many directors 
who, when looking through the camera 
(after we had filled a room with smoke 
and put the filters on) turned slightly pale 
at what Geoffrey was up to. A very good 
example of this was the Krypton se- 
quence of SUPERMAN, in which all of 
the artists were wearing costumes made 
of front projection material, which, in 


combination with the light boxes made up 
for us by the Samuelson organisation 
(and which were on dimmers) made it 
possible, if you wished, to wipe the artists 
right off the screen. Now, remembering 
that the artists, in this case, were people 
like Marlon Brando (who didn’t come 
cheaply), there was obviously cause for 
worry. You had to hit a happy medium of 
photography and have a recognisable 
image, which | feel that Geoffrey did to 
perfection. But it took an awful lot of guts 
to take it as far as he did, and that was 
one of his strong points. 

Geoff would never talk about what he 
was doing, but he loved every moment of 
his work and dedicated everything he 
had to it. I’m sure that any one of 20 or 30 
directors would back me up when | say 
that Geoff would never influence a 
director against doing a particular shot 
because it would be difficult for him. He 
would chew his viewing glass and walk 
away and maybe kick a box, but he would 
turn out the shot asked for, although it 
sometimes seemed an impossibility. Hav- 


ing had experiences with some other 
cameramen, | have seen them try to in- 
fluence a director out of a shot because 
of difficulty to them. Geoff would never, 
never do that—which | think says an 
awful lot for him. 

Geoffrey didn’t always work on huge 
budget films, as everyone thinks he did. 
We worked on films such as THREE 
SISTERS, directed by Lord Laurence 
Olivier, and DANCE OF DEATH. These 
were three-hour films that were made in 
three or four weeks. You can’t make films 
like that with quality without having very 
involved shots. We were doing nine and 
ten-minute tracking shots ending up in 
many closeups. When you have to come 
to closeups of people like Olivier and 
Joan Plowright, each one has to look as 
good as if it were shot as a separate 
closeup. These are difficult shots to do. 
In the old days people used to brag about 
doing a ten-minute take, but we had to 
turn out sometimes one or two of these a 
day because of the short schedule. 

As an instinctive cameraman, Geoff 


““SUPERMAN” Director of Photography Geoffrey Unsworth, BSC, who passed away re- 
cently in Paris while working on the Roman Polanski film, ““TESS’’, shown here with 
Director Richard Donner on location in New York. A “Best Achievement in Cinematog- 
raphy” Academy Award winner for his work on “CABARET”, Mr. Unsworth was known not 
only as an inspired artist of the camera, but as an extraordinary human being, much 


beloved by his co-workers. 


was really like an artist of the past—an 
Impressionist. It was always amusing to 
me as his focus-puller, and later as his 
Operator, to see him choose the very 
best lenses that Samuelson or whoever 
we went to could supply—and throw out 
anything that wasn’t perfect—and then 
for the rest of the film proceed to destroy 
the image up to the point that he wanted 
to. He had to start off with the very best 
equipment—equipment which he could 
trust—so that from there on in he would 
know how far he could go with filters and 
back-lit smoke in order to destroy the 
image to his taste. 


When we were making CABARET 
there was a man on the set from 7 o'clock 
in the morning (we used to start work at 8 
o'clock) and that man’s job was to fill the 
stage completely with smoke. It wasn’t 
just a little puff of smoke; the whole stage 
was full of smoke that stayed there all day 
long at a consistency that Geoff would 
choose. The more people complained 
about it, the more you got a twinkle in 
Geoff's eye, because he knew—as we all 
learned—that the results were exactly 
what they should have been, and even- 
tually got him the award he so richly de- 
served from the Academy, and which 
meant so much to him. 


On CABARET we had a lot of com- 
plaints from the Coast, as it were. They 
were very upset with Bob Fosse and 
Geoffrey and myself, to some degree, in 
the way that we were shooting the film. 
They wanted a glossy musical and Geof- 
frey and Bob had decided that it should 
be something that you could believe 
in—as if you were actually there, watch- 
ing a part of life. Every Friday night the 
phone used to ring from Los Angeles and 
we would have quite a lot of static, but | 
must say that Geoff kept to his guns and 
Bob Fosse was, in both Geoff's and my 
opinions, one of the best directors that we 
had ever worked with. He stood by Geoff 
right to the end and | fee! that the result 
proved that they were both right. 


On A BRIDGE TOO FAR, which was 
shot in Holland, the mass parachute drop 
was covered by more than 20 cameras, 
some of which were mounted on para- 
troopers’ helmets. The coverage on that 
sequence and the planning that went into 
it were quite incredible. A lot of the cam- 
era people were on very long lenses— 
1000s and 800s with doublers. On two of 
the drops we were lucky with the weather 
conditions and could use our fog filters, 
but on the third drop Geoff told the oper- 
ators over the radio to remove their filters 
because the foggy weather was a natural 
diffuser. In the final cut you couldn’t tell 
the difference between the stuff with and 
without filters. That one drop was the first 
time in 14 years that | had seen Geoff 
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Director Dick Donner and Camera Operator Peter MacDonald, atop the ‘‘Sam-Mighty”’ 
crane, line up a boom shot on the set of “SUPERMAN”. The opening sequences of the film, 
which takes place on the planet Krypton, include heavy effect photography, but for the 
Earth sequences, Donner preferred a more straightforward ‘comic book’’ style. 


shoot without filters, but he wasn't a 
dogmatic type who said, “I shoot with 
filters and that’s it.” He knew that in this 
case the conditions would do what the 
filters had been doing for him. 

Regarding his use of filters for 
SUPERMAN, they were used heavily in 
the opening sequence, which takes 
place on the planet Krypton when 
Superman (or Superboy, as he is then) is 
sent off by his parents to safety on Earth. 
There the effects could really go over the 
top. As | mentioned before, all the actors 
wore uniforms made out of front pro- 
jection material that was crinkled up. We 
had camera-mounted light boxes on 
dimmers so that we could bring out their 
uniforms (and parts of the background 
that had 3M material) as we wished. 
There was a lot of smoke around, too. 
Visually, that really was a separate sec- 
tion of the film. 

However, once Superman landed on 
Earth, Dick Donner wanted the picture to 
have a straighter, comic book look, so 
most of the remainder of the picture was 
shot with just a light fog filter. We knocked 
just the edge off it and Geoff's photog- 
raphy did the rest. After having seen the 
film, | feel that it works immensely well. 
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The light boxes we used had a light 
which shone through a piece of semi- 
silvered mirror placed immediately in 
front of the lens—like a front projector 
without any film or slide in the gate, as it 
were. The light boxes were like special 
matte boxes with bulbs in them. 

Geoffrey had the idea of using the 3M 
front projection material on the Krypton 
planet sequence and while he and Dick 
Donner were away scouting locations in 
America and Canada, he left me in Eng- 
land with the task of working out the best 
way of doing it. | took advice from Gerry 
Turpin, who was amazingly helpful, but 
anything that Gerry had at that time didn’t 
quite work for what | felt was needed on 
the film. | went to Samuelsons and spent 
some time with their engineer, Derek Lee, 
and John Campbell, our assistant. What 
we needed was something that would fit 
onto a camera. It had to be something 
that you could pan or tilt without any great 
worries, and something that would be 
simple, yet effective. We would eventu- 
ally have to make nine or ten of these. 

| experimented with everything possi- 
ble during the two weeks that they were 
away. The end result was a box that 
would fit on the front of the camera and 
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which incorporated a semi-silvered mir- 
ror set at a 45° angle, pointing upwards 
towards a lamp. | was worried only about 
whether we were going to get into terrible 
trouble with back lights, because of 
Geoffrey's love of back light. The prob- 
lem of keeping lights from shining directly 
into the lens was always terrifying to any 
focus assistant who worked with him. But 
the device did work. We put two long 
1250-watt quartz strip lights in each unit 
and each unit was on a dimmer, so we 
had full control. We also had to incor- 
porate some heat-proof oven glass to 
protect the semi-silvered mirrors and the 
camera from the heat. 

Because a lot of the shooting involved 
multi-camera set-ups, we set the bright- 


ness by eye for each shot. Even on the 
silent stage at Shepperton Studios, 
which has a diagonal of nearly 300 feet 
(and which was the biggest stage in 
Europe until the 007 Stage was built at 
Pinewood), we were able to light up 


someone at the far end of the set and to 


pan and tilt and track at the same time. 
Also, of course, we were able to use col- 
oured filters and many other things. It 
was tremendously successful. 

SUPERMAN often was a multi-camera 
(and certainly a multi-unit) production. At 
one time | think we had nine separate 
units shooting all over the world. In the 
sequence where Marlon Brando is 
shown with the baby who is supposedly 
Continued on Page 66 
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(LEFT) Geoff Unsworth scans the sky, hoping for that soft, bright overcast light which he so dearly loved. (CENTER) Donner talks with 
Second Unit Cameraman Alex Thompson on the Boulder Dam set, Pinewood Studios. (RIGHT) MacDonald lines up a high-angle shot on 
the Titan crane. (BELOW) Geoff Unsworth points out elements of screen “geography” to Superman (Chris Reeve). He was unfailingly kind 
and helpful to co-workers—especially those new to the film medium. 
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Three Panavision cameras are mounted side-by-side on a single Moviola dolly in preparation for shooting an intricate tracking shot 
involving Marlon Brando and baby in the opening sequence of ‘‘SUPERMAN”’. The complicated set-up was considered the only way to 
insure a perfect match of action, eplogne and camera movement. 3 


¢ 


. (LEFT) Dressed in scintillating wardrobe made of 3M front-projection material (illuminated by lightbox on camera), Brando stands in 
smoke-filled set representing Krypton Council of Elders. (RIGHT) Superman walks through a tunnel of fire. (BELOW LEFT) Hollywood 
camera crew shoots on desert near Gallup, New Mexico. (RIGHT) Superman is photographed in his ‘‘Palace of Ice’. 
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DIRECTING THE FILMING OF AN AMERICAN SUPERHERO 


Like the ringmaster of a 12-ring circus, this super-talented director, 
over a two-year period, functioned as leader, father-confessor, resident 
psychologist and inspiration to a huge crew of actors and technicians 


It was the Summer of 1976 and THE 
OMEN, directed by Richard Donner, was 
climbing toward the hundred-million- 
dollar mark in world-wide grosses. 

That's when Donner received a sud- 
den transatlantic phone call from Paris. 
“This is Alexander Salkind. Do you know 
who | am?” 

“No,” replied the director. 

“I’m producing SUPERMAN,” Salkind 
informed him. “I’ve just seen THE 
OMEN. It’s marvelous. | want you to 
direct our picture.” 

After receiving assurances that he 
could have complete control of the script, 
Donner’s reply became a commitment to 
two years of exhausting, absorbing, rich- 
ly rewarding effort. It would have a daz- 
zling stellar cast, eye-popping special ef- 
fects and locations all over the world, 
with two London studios as home base. 

It would have one more thing, Donner 
was determined. Verisimilitude. 

“It's a word which refers to reality,” he 
explains. “I had it printed on big signs 
which were sent to every creative 
department—wardrobe, casting, special 
effects, you-name-it. It was a constant 
reminder that if we gave in to temptation, 
and parodied Superman, we would only 
be fooling ourselves.” 

Reality—in a movie in which a Man of 
Steel from the planet, Krypton, flies 
through the air in a crimson cape? 

“Absolutely,” says Donner. ‘‘Of 
course, it’s bigger than life, but there is 
reality in the characters. It’s a comedy, a 
love story, an adventure and its own 
thing. 

“But itis always true to the ‘Superman’ 
legend.” 


Born and brought up in New York City, 
the son of a gifted woodcarver, Richard 
Donner was the first in his immediate 
family to enter show business—with the 
exception of one “black sheep uncle” 
who produced musicals during World 
War Il. 

His first ambition was to be an actor. 
After a succession of “five line parts” 
off-Broadway, he found himself working 
with director Martin Ritt on a TV produc- 
tion of Somerset Maugham’s “Of Human 
Bondage”. Ritt had some good news 


and some bad news for the young actor. 
The bad news—first—was that he 
couldn't take direction. The good news 
was that Ritt thought he’d make a fine 
director. 

“Show me,” said Donner, and Ritt 
named him to be his assistant. 

Tranferring his new career to Califor- 
nia in 1958, Donner directed commer- 
cials, industrial films and some highly 
successful documentaries. The first 
Donner-directed dramatic effort to cause 
excitement was WANTED: DEAD OR 


(ABOVE RIGHT) Director Richard Donner and Director of Photography Geoffrey Unsworth, BSC, let a couple of young extras have a peek 
through the camera during the shooting of a high school football sequence in Canada. (BELOW LEFT) Donner lines up a low-angle shot 
with Second Unit Cameraman Alex Thompson (left) and Operator Jack Lowen. Geoff Unsworth particularly admired Thompson’s ability to 
match perfectly his own photographic style ‘and do it better,” according to the modest Unsworth. (RIGHT) Lining up a crane shot for the 
football sequence. 


ALIVE with a newcomer named Steve 
McQueen. 

An unbroken succession of “Movies of 
the Week” and series episodes of shows 
like KOJAK and BRONK followed. His 
special, PORTRAIT OF A TEEN-AGE 
ALCOHOLIC, scored with both the critics 
and the Nielsen pollsters and he 
achieved a rare reputation, among net- 
work chieftains, which kept him con- 
stantly in demand. Virtually every time 
Donner directed a ‘pilot,’ it went on the air 
as a series. 

Finally, producer Harvey Bernhard 
asked him to direct THE OMEN. He 
sensed that in its satanic tale was the 
potential for a truly nightmarish experi- 
ence. But it could not be treated with 
traditional horror trappings. 

In a meeting with Alan Ladd, Jr, pro- 
duction head of 20th Century-Fox, he 
was asked how he planned to handle the 
script. “Eliminate the obvious,” he re- 
plied. Ladd approved and within a year, 
Fox had one of the most resounding hits 
in its history. 

He had little time to bask in THE 
OMEN’s success. SUPERMAN became 
an all-consuming challenge and there 
were days, one suspects, when he 
wished that Salkind had dialed the wrong 
number. 

“After working seven days a week, fif- 
teen hours a day, I'd sometimes go home 
at night and dream about doing a two- 
character love story, set in one room,” he 
recalls. ‘‘The challenges were 
enormous—they had to be—and many 
of them were of our own making. That’s 
what you thrive on in this business. 

“If there were two ways to film a 
scene—an easy way that would /ook 
easy on the screen—and a way that we 
all agreed was impossible, the answer 
was never in doubt. We'd shoot for the 
impossible.” 

In the following interview, conducted in 


London by David Samuelson just after 
the completion of principal photography, 
Richard Donner talks about the trials, 
tribulations—and matchless excitement 
of directing SUPERMAN: 


DAVID SAMUELSON: There has been 
an extraordinarily tight security 
screen around the filming of SUPER- 
MAN. The ‘‘closed set’ really has 
been “CLOSED”. Would you care to 
comment on that? 


RICHARD DONNER: To my mind, it’s not 
been a cloak of secrecy; it’s been a 
necessity. Steven Spielberg, who is a 
very dear friend and an incredibly tal- 
ented human being, had a cloak of 
secrecy around CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 
OF THE THIRD KIND. His primary rea- 
son for that, | think, was to keep people 
from seeing the special effects until they 
actually saw them in the completed film. 
And rightly so—because when | saw 
those things happen for the first time in 
the theater | was spellbound. | would not 
have liked to see them beforehand. But 
when viewed in the total context of the 
film they were sheer genius. 

| feel the same way. | have been reluc- 
tant to allow any of the footage of 
SUPERMAN to be seen in trailers or on 
television, because in context it’s mag- 
nificent, but on a TV screen or out of 
context, it’s just a shot of a man flying. 
That explains my reluctance to pre- 
release any of the footage. 

As for allowing anyone to see it being 
filmed or exposing our methods of doing 
it-that goes back to when ! was a child 
in New York, where | was brought up 
with Santa Claus and, at a certain age, 
my best friend told me that there was no 
Santa Claus. He loused up Christmas for 
me for the rest of my life, in an odd sort of 
way. Well, Superman is Christmas and 
he’s Santa Claus and | don’t want to ruin 


Described by one of his British admirers as 
“frightfully American’, Dick Donner’s 
sometimes ribald sense of humor and un- 
flagging enthusiasm are credited with 
maintaining cast and crew morale at a high 
level during the arduous two years of pro- 
duction. 


the illusion for anybody. Superman flies 
and he flies magnificently, and that’s one 
thing no critic in the world is going to 
take away from me. But as for the veil of 
secrecy—I didn't want people to come in 
and see how it was done. | didn’t want it 
seen piecemeal. | wanted it to be seen in 
its total continuity. 


QUESTION: Your ‘veil of secrecy” is 
perfectly understandable, if you are 
talking about what goes into a fan 
magazine, but do you feel that the 
same restrictions should apply to a 


(LEFT) In a set representing the Editor’s office of the Daily Planet, Donner rehearses a scene with Mark McClure as Jimmy Olsen, Jackie 
Cooper as Perry White, Margot Kidder as Lois Lane and Christopher Reeve as Clark Kent (alias Superman). (RIGHT) A couple of the 
hyperbolic headlines of the Daily Planet, announcing the impact of Superman on the city of Metropolis (a thinly disguised New York in the 
film). Since Superman is a legend with whom every American schoolchild for the last 30 years has been intimately familiar, he and the other 


characters had to ring true. 
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(LEFT) Although Superman is technically an immigrant from the planet Krypton, he has for the last 30 years been regarded as the arch-type 
All-American superhero. In fact, certain psycho-babble types sometimes refer to him as “the American alter-ego’’, as symbolized by his 
stance in front of the stars and stripes here. (CENTER) Maria Schell and Marlon Brando, playing Superman’s real parents, are shown here 
dressed in reflective wardrobe made of crinkled 3M front projection material. (RIGHT) In a pensive moment, Director Donner can hardly 
believe the two-year grind is at an end. 
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(LEFT) Superman assumes his characteristically virile stance against the Metropolis skyline. (RIGHT) Like a figure from another planet 
(which he actually is), Superman moves down a tunnel of light, made even more eerie by Geoff Unsworth’s combination of smoke and fog 
filters. (BELOW) He demonstrates just one of his superhuman powers by using his body to fill in a ruptured railroad track. Donner 
considers Superman lookalike Chris Reeve to be ‘‘a gift from God”. Far from being ‘just another pretty face’, Reeve has been a 
professional actor since the age of 14. Donner considers him “the finest young actor I’ve ever worked with.” 


technical magazine like American 
Cinematographer? 


DONNER: Well, | find American Cinema- 
tographer technical and | also find it very 
well edited and good reading. | lecture a 
lot around the States when I’m home -—at 
universities and film schools—and the 
A.S.C. magazine is regarded by film 
students as a bible, a very good manual. 
I find it amazing. It’s documented in such 
a good fashion that | don't call it merely a 
technical magazine. | cali it an insight 
into the film industry. There are per- 
sonalities involved; there are humanities 
involved; there is everything. 


COMMENT: The Russians describe it 
as ‘‘a window on current film produc- 
tion technology.” 


DONNER: But it’s more than technology. 
It's humanities, too, because when they 
interview people (which |! find terribly en- 
joyable to read), the personalities of 
those people come through. | know a lot 
of those people. | know their short- 
comings and their greatnesses, and 
when | read what they’ve said | become 
aware of the problems everyone else on 
that picture had. 

So when | think of our film as being a 
major subject for coverage in American 
Cinematographer, | hope the publication 
will dwell not only on the technical as- 
pects of SUPERMAN, but also on the 
humanities and personalities involved in 
its production. It was people who made 
the technical aspects of this picture 
work—and | mean totally. I’m serious 
when | say that if | had hired nothing but 
great technicians for this production, we 
would not have the film that we have 
today. One of the most important factors 


Marlon Brando, who plays Superman’s father, Jor-El, poses for a harmonious portrait with 
Director Donner and Producer Pierre Spengler. If Brando looks happy, it’s probably be- 
cause of the reported $3,700,000 he pocketed for 12 days of work on the film. According to 
Time magazine, he first envisioned playing the role as ‘‘a green suitcase’, but finally 
settled for the Kryptonian smoothie shown here. 


for me in selecting these people and 
working with them on a continuing basis 
has been not only their technical 
involvement, but their emotional 
involvement, because their emotional 
involvement contributed so much to their 
technical achievement. 


QUESTION: in what way? 
DONNER: A truly great technician may 


go by the book and know that there are 
certain things that can possibly be done, 


and other things that are impossible to 
do. While we know that the word 
“impossible” does not really exist, cer- 
tain great technicians will still stay within 
the framework of what they do best—and 
they will deliver just that. But there are 
other great technicians who will become 
emotionally involved in the project and 
so charged up by it that they will go to 
other people and query, investigate, 
experiment, and push themselves far 
beyond the knowledge they already 
Continued on Page 68 


(LEFT) Donner on funeral sequence location with Phyllis Thaxter, who plays Superman’s adoptive mother. (RIGHT) He lends a hand to help 
clear the set on location in Canada. Who said the director’s life is a glamorous one? Donner was paged to direct “SUPERMAN” after his 
enormously successful film, “THE OMEN’’, caught the eye of Producer Alexander Salkind. Vastly different in tone from “THE OMEN’”’, a 
scary occult thriller, Donner describes “SUPERMAN” as ‘“‘a comedy, a love story, an adventure and its own thing.” 
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PHYSICAL AND MECHANICAL SPECIAL EFFECTS FOR “SUPERMAN” 


Building and operating hydraulic rigs gigantic enough to shake apart 
an entire planet was only part of the fun involved in creating the 
myriad mechanical effects for a film that depended so heavily on them 


By COLIN CHILVERS 
Creative Director of Special Effects 


My area of responsibility on SUPER- 
MAN had to do with the physical and 
mechanical effects and, in the latter 
stages, with the miniatures, after Derek 
Meddings had gone. 

All in all, | was involved on the produc- 
tion for just over two-and-a-half years, 
during which time | went through two or 
three scripts, two directors, three produc- 
tion designers and four studios. | started 
at Pinewood Studios originally, then went 
on to Bray Studios, to Rome, to Shep- 
perton Studios and back to Pinewood. 
But we didn't really start work until Rich- 
ard Donner arrived on the scene and he 
and Tom Mankiewicz got the script as 
they wanted it (or as Dick wanted it). That 
was when we could really start getting 
our teeth into it. 

Before that we had been devising 
mechanical or hydraulic rigs for the Kryp- 
ton sequence, because Marlon Brando 
had a contract to start on a certain date 
and we would have to be ready to shoot 
his scenes on Krypton. So what we de- 
signed and built for that sequence— 
although the basic design of the set was 
changed quite a bit later—was incor- 
porated into the final shooting. This was 
possible because most of what we had 


Colin Chilvers has spent the last two- 
and-a-half of his 33 years creating, super- 
vising and directing the spectacular 
physical effects required for ““SUPER- 
MAN”. 


built was behind the camera. When John 
Barry arrived as Production Designer, we 
went over with him exactly what we had 
built and utilized it to best advantage in 
his set. 

For the destruction of Krypton se- 
quence at the beginning of the picture we 
rigged hydraulics under the set to make it 
move as if there were an earthquake, 
with pieces and huge boxes falling from 
above and pieces of set even built on 
hydraulics to make them move and drop. 
There were a lot of pneumatic tip tanks, 
so that we could get the maximum of stuff 
at the top to drop down. Those pieces 
were made of polystyrene and poly- 
urethane, all covered with front projection 
materials to give them an unearthly glow. 
We had something like 16 feet of space 
below the set so that big crystals could 
come up through the floor to mark the 
beginning of the planet Krypton de- 
stroying itself. These crystals weighed 
about half-a-ton each and, as always, 
one wanted to get the maximum speed 
out of them coming up through the 
breakaway floors. Then there was always 
an element of someone falling down one 
of the holes that you had prepared. 

Most of the mechanical effects in the 
picture are ones that you are not really 
aware of because they are meant to simu- 
late a natural catastrophe (such as with 
the earthquake or the blowing up of Kryp- 
ton), but even though everything that is 
going on is supposed to be the result of a 
natural cause, you obviously have to fake 
the lot, so we had all this mechanical stuff 
behind the scenes. We also had a hy- 
draulic rig for the starship that the baby 
Superman is put into in order to shoot him 
off Krypton to land on Earth. 

The front projection material | spoke of 
has several uses other than for front pro- 
jection, and in some of the early designs 
whole sets were going to be completely 
covered in it. That idea was abandoned 
after a while, however, because it was 
just not practical. For example, if you just 
lean against front projection material or 
get fingerprints on it, all that can be 
seen—plus the fact that, in this case, 
there would have been a lot of dust and 
debris falling. Ultimately the whole thing 
would have been a complete and utter 
mess, so we didn’t use that approach in 
the end. 

The dressing of the main characters on 
Krypton was done with front projection 
material, which has an astounding sort of 


effect when you see it on the screen. 
Geoff Unsworth made the ultimate use of 
his fog, and the two things combined 
looked fantastic. 

We used the usual oil-based fog be- 
cause there is really nothing that you can 
use to surpass that. It is the easiest, 
quickest and most economical way to 
produce fog. Anything else tends to be 
very costly or dangerous, so you always 
go for that method. Geoff liked that way of 
producing fog also, because with the 
machines that we used he could just let 
them trickle all day long and keep a 
permanent fog that he could control the 
density of. 

When we did the fog sequences the 
stages were always kept tightly closed. 
Geoff liked to have ultimate control over 
the way the fog was put in and where it 
was put in from, in order to get the best 
effect. We just kept up this general at- 
mosphere all the time, which caused a lot 
of problems for us because we had to 
keep filling up the bottles with oil and 
maintain a man on each fog machine. 
Geoff placed the machines on all differ- 
ent parts of the stage. He loved fog. But | 
must say that the effect was worth itin the 
end. 

A couple of times we tried using some 
sort of flame in front of the camera to give 
us a kind of shimmer when we started 
with the destruction of Krypton, but we 
couldn't use that effect in the end be- 
cause it didn’t work for all the lenses. It 
looked fantastic through some of the 
lenses, but with other lenses you got no 
effect at all. | think it was on the wider 
angle lenses that you tended to lose the 
effect completely and rather than try to 
shoot the whole sequence with one lens, 
it was abandoned, for it was only the icing 
on the cake really. 

Most of the rigs we had to build for the 
physical and mechanical effects involved 
Chris Reeve directly, either on his own or 
with assorted villians. For example, 
when Superman breaks through into 
Luthor’s lair we had to make it look like he 
was literally pushing through the door. So 
we had to put hydraulic rigs behind to 
squash the metal, so that it would look 
like his super strength was pushing 
through a 4-inch steel door. 

We made the wire rigs for his exterior 
flying, as well. They were not highly 
complicated things—just safety oriented, 
more than anything else. We had to use a 
crane 250 feet high in order to get the 
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crane out of the shot when we were flying 
him on wires. We devised rigs that would 
give us complete control over Chris while 
he was up in the air and for some of the 
process work, as well. We built rigs to fly 
Superman against front projection back- 
ings and back projection screens, and so 
on. 


Wires were not actually used to any 
great extent in the flying sequences— 
mostly when he was involved with other 
people, sort of literally talking to some- 
body else and then turning and flying off 
and waving goodbye—or landing where 
other people were involved. The burglary 
sequence was one where he was in- 
volved with another character and had to 
be on the same piece of film, as it were. 
We couldn't process him in afterwards. 
And those rigs (as Richard Donner said 
to me) went unappreciated, because if 
you could tell that it was a special rig that 
he was on, then it wouldn't look as though 
he were flying naturally. 


The rigs which we developed for proc- 
ess flying were mechanical, inasmuch as 
they were either worked by hydraulics or 
were mechanical pieces operated by 
people. Having them operated by people 
made it possible to get the personal 
touch into it. You couldn't just put Super- 
man on a piece of hydraulic equipment 
and push it up and down, because it 
would not look as though he were flying. 
You had to be able to have ultimate con- 
trol over the hydraulics, so that you could 
make the hydraulic rig move exactly as 
you wanted it to move. Therefore, it was 
up to the operator—in conjunction with 
Chris Reeve, who knew how he wanted 
to fly—to try to work it out so that he flew 
naturally, rather than simply being stuck 
in one place without being able to move. 


This involved very sophisticated hy- 
draulics, although, for the flying, we did 
try to keep the rig as basic as possible. | 
suppose that there were no more than 
three rams and a hydraulic motor working 
at any one time, but these were all 
worked on electronics, rather than pure 
manual-to-hydraulic control. As a result, 
the control we had was almost limitless 
as far as speed and position were con- 
cerned, within the limits of the rams. 

When supporting Chris for his flying in 
front of the blue screen any rams or poles 
that showed obviously had to be col- 
oured blue. On the blue screen process 
stage we used various ways of mini- 
mizing what you saw by using foreground 
cutters and so on, all of which was 
worked out with Dennis Bartlett. But the 
easiest thing to do was to conceal the 
pole behind Chris and we made use of 
that a lot. He was body-moulded for the 
various angles and positions in which he 
Continued on Page 60 


If this photograph looks a bit odd, it’s because what’s going on in it is even odder. Richard 
Donner (left) gives stuntman George Leach direction for a line-up in the burglar sequence. 
A full-scale section of the Solo Building (complete with night exterior backing) was built on 
its side, so George is, in fact, strapped into his seat and everything on the desk is stuck 
down, because he is at right angles to the floor. 


Donner looks through the camera mounted on Universal Studios’ unique ‘‘shaker mount’, 
which was built for the film “EARTHQUAKE”. A highly sophisticated machine, it can be 
calibrated to shake intermittently and to any degree desired. Although the movement is 
basically horizontal, a cam on the front permits varied up and down movement, as well. 
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OF FLYING AND FRONT PROJECTION 


To make Superman not only fly like a bird, but loop-the-loop, 
soar, dive and spin required extending the front projection 
technique forward into almost literally another dimension 


The enormously complex front projec- 
tion sequences for SUPERMAN (which 
included the considerable amount of “fly- 
ing” featured in the film) were photo- 
graphed by noted British Director of 
Photography Denys Coop, BSC. In the 
following interview, conducted by David 
Samuelson, Mr. Coop discusses the 
unique problems, challenges, tech- 
niques and innovations involved in this 
very specialized aspect of cinematog- 
raphy: 


DAVID SAMUELSON: Denys, you have 
been responsible for the front pro- 
jection process work on SUPERMAN. 
How has that differed from other 
productions which have relied heavily 
on front projection? 


DENYS COOP: Unlike productions that 
are concerned with machines, flying 
carpets and that sort of thing, which is 
accepted in films by most people, we 
have been faced with the problem of 
making a human being apparently fly. 
To get the human mind to accept the 
fact that a human being can just take off 
and fly is much more difficult. So, in 
order to achieve the completely natural 
movement, as if he literally were a bird, it 
became necessary to create a piece of 
front projection machinery which is 
completely mobile. Mobile in every 
sense —with tracks and cranes, panning, 
tilting, zooming, every single move- 
ment—because we have been faced 
with having a virtually stationary person 


As Creative Director of Process Photog- 
raphy, distinguished Lighting Cameraman 
Denys Coop supervised his own unit in 
filming spectacular flying scenes with 
front projection. 


and we have had to make him travel. So 
we have had to be thinking in reverse all 
the time—moving the camera, creating 
the illusion that you are following, in fact, 
a person who is doing the movement. 
The aim right from the very beginning 
was to build something very, very small 
and lightweight, and Jan Jacobsen pro- 
duced a projector with Wally Veevers 
which is a very small, normal 35mm for- 
mat unit with a 320-watt light source 
which has a very complicated reflector 
and lens system in order to get the max- 
imum light out of a small source—and it 
has proved to be very efficient. We have 
got up to about an 80-foot-wide screen, 
which is satisfactory with that unit. 

We started with a prototype 
machine—and we have had to build it up 
as we have gone along—and now we 
have completed the shooting of Part | 
and have a very efficient piece of ma- 
chinery. But pieces have been added 
almost the entire time because we would 
constantly come across new problems. 
We really haven't learned anything new 
about front projection. It’s still a front pro- 
jection system with all the problems that 
involves—fringing and so on. And the 
first rule which we have learned never to 
break is that the camera, mirror and pro- 
jector must be absolutely perfectly 
aligned and this was checked thor- 
oughly every morning. None of this has 
changed from before. All we have done 
is to make it highly mobile, which it really 
never has been before, | don't think. 


QUESTION: Let’s just talk about the 
rig for the moment. Your plates are on 
35mm anamorphic, are they not? 
There had been talk about using 
Vistavision. What is your feeling on 
that? 


COOP: Yes, my feeling is, without any 
question, that we made a mistake, in my 
opinion, in not using Vistavision in the 
first place. The improvement on picture 
definition and grain, and the overall re- 
sult, would have been much better had 
we been able to use a Vistavision 
format—but coupled with a partial 
squeeze going back to the old Tech- 
nirama or Ultra-Panavision, which was 
65mm with about a 1.75-to-1 squeeze, 
which gives you, in effect, that Pana- 
vision format. 


QUESTION: If you could have man- 
aged the negative process easily, 


would you have gone to 70mm for your 
plates rather than Vistavision? Is 
there any advantage of one over the 
other—other than the laboratory 
facilities? 


COOP: I don’t know the answer to that at 
this moment, because it involves so 
many other things. | mean processing is 
one, availability of stock is another, and | 
feel somehow that the Vistavision system 
is probably going to be the best in the 
end. 


QUESTION: | believe you had two dis- 
tinct front projection rigs—one made 
by Roy Moores, which | believe is a 
lightweight transportable unit, and 
which will go on an ordinary camera 
dolly or crane and is really not so 
much more cumbersome than, say, an 
old-fashioned blimped camera—and 
the other one is the Zoptic system 
which incorporates two zoom lenses. 
Would you like to describe the two 
systems, or are they combined into 
one? 


COOP: In fact, on SUPERMAN Part |, 
they were two separate projectors. As | 
said earlier, the projector that we used 
on the Roy Moores rig was the one that 
Jan Jacobsen developed, and the pro- 
jector that we used on the Zoptic ma- 
chine was a Neilson-Hordell projector. In 
fact, the system is basically the same. 
The only difference is that the Zoptic 
incorporates the use of two zooms, 
linked together both in movement and in 
exposure, in order that as you zoom in 
towards a foreground object the picture 
projected on the screen is reduced at the 
same rate, so that, in effect, the back- 
ground never changes. The ultimate ef- 
fect is that the foreground object is com- 
ing either towards you or away from you 
and the background and gives a much 
better impression of movement. 

What Zoran Perisic has done, in fact, is 
to develop a system of graduated expo- 
sure on the projector, so that as the pic- 
ture is reduced, the stop is altered to 
compensate. So you have absolutely no 
change of exposure on the background 
as the picture is reduced. It has proved 
very, very effective, but not just on its 
own. | mean it has been used with this 
very mobile rig. And so it has added 
another dimension to the movement 
which would not have been possible, 
had we not had the twin zoom set up 


and, in my opinion, it has made a big 
difference to the look of the flying. It has 
become completely free. 


QUESTION: The fact that you are 
shooting anamorphic—has that made 
it appreciably more difficult to cope 
with? 


COOP: Well, yes, of course, because 
immediately one is faced with ana- 
morphic zooms, which obviously are not 
quite as good as a prime lens, and also 
there is the problem of getting sufficient 
light through an anamorphic zoom on the 
projector. It has restricted the size to 
which we could go. Although we have 
used 5:1 zooms and we have gone out to 
almost the forty that the zoom will go to, 
we have had to stay slightly within that in 
order to stay within the camera lens. Yes, 
of course, with anamorphic zooms it 
means, in effect, that you have a plate 
which in the first place is shot ana- 
morphic, you are projecting through an 
anamorphic zoom, then you are 
rephotographing it through an ana- 
morphic zoom—and there is a tendency, 
if you are not extremely careful, to get 
slight fall-off in the corners. 


QUESTION: But, in fact, you managed 
to avoid this? 


COOP: Yes, by slightly enlarging the 
size—by slightly coming in on the cam- 
era zoom and eliminating the very cor- 
ners of the projector, we found that we 
have been able to keep it down to a 
minimum. 


QUESTION: Can it happen that the two 
zooms get out of sync or do you have a 
certain amount of latitude in what you 
can do? 


COOP: Oh no, in principle they should 
stay in sync, but | have found, through 
various problems that have come up, 
that | have been able to work with one of 
the lenses at a different length to the 
other. In fact, | have done shots where 
one zoom didn't zoom at all. | only used 
one of the zooms. | locked off the pro- 
jector zoom and just used the camera— 
or whatever suited our purpose. So you 
can be very flexible. It’s just a case of 
trial and error really with these sort of 
things because they are pretty new. 


‘QUESTION: Yes. And the Roy Moores 
front projection rig— what was special 
about that, other than its size? 


COOP: Well, other than the size and the 
very small light output, both of these 
mobile units have a secondary screen 


) 


Actress Margot Kidder (Lois Lane), Assistant Cameraman John Campbell, Operator Peter 
MacDonald (behind camera), Process Projection Consultant Wally Veevers and Director of 
Photography Geoffrey Unsworth, BSC, shown on the set with front projection unit devel- 
oped by Jan Jacobsen and Veevers. It is a lightweight, mobile, easily transportable rig that 


will fit on an ordinary dolly or crane. 


which is carried on a framework above 
the camera, reflecting into the back of 
the mirror. We can photograph this by 
using a diopter in order to keep it in focus 
because, of course, it is much closer 
than the main screen and one also has to 
reduce the exposure with neutral densi- 
ties, or graduated neutral densities, be- 
cause again it is much closer than the 
big screen. It is a very complicated sys- 
tem, but a very effective one—possibly 
for matting out things that you don't want, 
if you are off the main screen. If you 
haven't got a big enough screen you can 
supplement it by using your supple- 
mentary screen for a portion of the ex- 
posure—whether it be top, bottom, sides 
or anywhere else. You could overlay, Say, 
the top half of a picture if you want to 
obscure means of support and, again, 
it's a case of application. It is a problem 
to match the join between the two, but 
again, Jan Jacobsen, for an ordinary 
spherical system, had a very good 
adjustable graduated filter—like the old 
adjustable diffusion which one slides 
over the other and adjusts by just looking 
through the camera and winding until 
they match exactly. But that we haven't 
yet actually achieved on Panavision be- 
cause it involves something so much 
bigger—and we just haven't got round to 
that yet. What, in fact, | have done is to 
use a white screen above the mirror, re- 
flect that into the back of the mirror—and 
use itin avery similar system to the Light- 
flex system that Gerry Turpin developed, 
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which is reflecting any sort of light, col- 
oured or anything else, in through the 
back of the mirror and so overlaying the 
picture with whatever effect you want to 
put on. 

| have had occasions when | have had 
to increase enormously an exposure to 
give an effect of terrific heat, or some- 
thing like that, and to be able to control it 
completely—independent of the fore- 
ground and the actual front projection. | 
have been able to do it through the back 
of a mirror off this white screen, and | 
have really used it constantly throughout 
the picture for control of contrast and by 
adding little areas of colour, like the 
warm glow of a city, coming up from 
underneath. For all of these types of 
things, it’s a much smaller, much more 
controllable way of doing it than having 
to add it onto the main screen or onto a 
plate or that sort of thing. 


QUESTION: It has the advantage, | be- 
lieve, that you can actually see it 
through the camera as you are shoot- 
ing, so that there is no problem of 
matching it up. It is just as your eye 
sees it. 


COOP: Oh, yes. It is entirely a system 
which the cameraman applies himself. 
You look through the camera and it's like 
in the old days when you were setting a 
filler light in black and white, you would 
look through the camera and bring it up 
Continued on Page 76 


You would expect 
MPL to have high-speed, 
total immersion wetgate printing. 


Total immersion wetgate printing. The most ad- 
vanced method yet devised for creating flawless 
prints. Surface imperfections, even microscopic 
scratches, vanish as each frame is photographed in 
a bath of special solvent. The theory of wetgate 
printing is not new, but the technology is. At MPL, 
maintaining unsurpassed quality means continu- 
ally refining our operations with the most advanced 
equipment. Like a Hazeltine Color Video Analyser 
with tab-free cueing. A custom-designed Magna- 
Tech sound mixing system. And pressurized, dust- 
free conforming rooms. In every department, MPL 
keeps abreast of the latest technology to assure ab- 
solute satisfaction. Total immersion wetgate print- 
ing. Of course we have it. 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Piedmont Division, 2547 South Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina 28203, (704) 525-5416 
CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, INC., 45 North Texas Avenue, Orlando, Florida 32805, (305) 298-0012 
CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, INC., 3644 San Fernando Boulevard North, Burbank, California 91505, (213) 843-7036. 
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The Precision of Swiss Movement... 
Is Also in Motion. 


Supremely refined, yet unbelievably rugged. 


When it comes to creating delicate 
instrumentation, Swiss perfection is 
legend. No less so with the impeccably 
engineered BOLEX H-16 EBM. The 
product of 50 years of Bolex experi- 
ence, it achieves a new standard of 
accuracy for 16mm cameras with a 
realistic price. 

To fully appreciate 
this accomplish- 
ment, consider 


a~ 


the imperatives of professional film- 
making. And how superbly the EBM 
serves them. 


The First Imperative: Effortless Han- 
dling. The photo shows a fully equipped 
yet perfectly handheld camera—from 
its one-amp battery in the pistol grip 
to its unbelievable 16-100mm f/1.9 
Vario Switar automatic power 
zoom lens with built-in light 
meter. Total weight of this 
rugged, ready-to-roam pack- 

age? An incredible 122 lbs. 


The Second Imperative: Un- 
compromising Performance. 
All the essentials for profes- 
sional results are gathered 
here: chronometer accurate 
electric film drive, 

suitable for synchro- 

a nized sound with 
your choice of 


crystal or sync pulse 
generator. A diaphragm pre- 
setting device that lets you 
focus and frame with full 
light coming into the 
flickerless reflex view- 
finder. And all the other 
niceties that help you 

refine your technique 

and your results, including: 


aoe * 


3 oS " ts 
Large, positive-lock bayonet mount. 


Professional Motion Picture Equipment 


variable speeds from 10 to 50 fps, built- 
in filter slot, automatic threading and 
full rewind. 


The Third Imperative: Adaptability 
With its positive-locking large bayonet 
mount and optional C-mount adapter, 
you can attach virtually any lens to 
your Bolex EBM. And for stability un- 
der all shooting conditions, choose 
among our versatile tripod, precision- 
machined monopod, or shoulder brace. 
There are two power supplies avail- 
able for the Bolex EBM—as much pow- 
er as youll ever need for continuous 
studio or on-location shooting. And 
with the easy clip-on 400 ft. magazine, 
your film capacity is sure to measure 

up to all your shooting requirements. 

The Final Imperative: Affordability 
When we say that you can rig up a 
quite complete system for less than 
half the price of other 
we high quality 16mm 
x cameras, 


you may 

be astonished. 

So initially were 

the many pros who 

have since discovered that they needn't 

spend a fortune to own a system which 
can help them build one. 

We urge you to inspect the Bolex 
EBM carefully before you purchase any 
other camera. And set the perfection 
of Swiss movement into motion for 
you. Bolex...First in sixteen. 


~ « 
Clip-on. 00 ft. magazine. 


Bolex (U.S.A.) Inc., 250 Community Drive, Great Neck, N.Y. 11020 (516) 466-8222 
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TWO WORLDS IN MINIATURE 


By DEREK MEDDINGS 


Dick Donner had asked me several 
times to do the miniatures for SUPER- 
MAN, but | was busy initially on the latest 
James Bond film, after which | went onto 
STAR TREK (before they decided to do it 
in Hollywood). As a result, | started a bit 
late on SUPERMAN. 

The term “miniature” is a relative one 
and often misleading. When someone 
asks me, “How big are miniatures?”, my 
reply is that they can vary in size from a 
few inches to scores of feet, depending, of 
course, on what you have to do with them 
and the scale which that requires. 

For example, the miniature section of 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate Bridge 
which we built for SUPERMAN is 60 feet 
wide—hardly “miniature” in terms of ac- 
tual size, but decidedly so in comparison 
to the size of the real thing. In this case, 
the bridge had to partially collapse in an 
earthquake. We had a school bus that 
drives onto the bridge when the earth- 
quake starts and then the bridge starts to 
break up and the school bus hits the side 
of the bridge and breaks through. In addi- 


Sandwiching ‘““SUPERMAN’”’ in between 
two James Bond film assignments, Derek 
Meddings still managed to do consider- 
able damage (on a somewhat reduced 
scale) to a couple of planets. 


The miniatures schedule called for blowing up the planet Krypton—then, 
back on Earth, bursting Boulder Dam, shaking the Golden Gate Bridge 
to bits in an earthquake and toppling a helicopter from a skyscraper 


tion, there are collisions on the bridge be- 
tween cars and various other vehicles. 
One hits the back of the bus and pushes it 
a little further over the edge. That’s when 
Superman flies in and saves it. 

We did all this with miniatures, except 
for one small part that was shot at an 
airfield where we built a road. Obviously 
we couldn't crack that road, because it 
was part of the airfield runway, and we 
couldn’t see over the edge of the bridge 
because, again, it was built flat—but we 
just needed some shots to take the full- 
size bus onto the bridge and have various 
cars colliding. But when we did the main 
shot, it was all done with miniature vehi- 
cles. | suppose the largest one was the 
bus, which was three feet long. The cars 
were scaled to the size of the bus. The 
whole thing was done as a miniature, even 
the shots when you look over the side of 
the bridge and see the water below and a 
tug comes out from under the bridge. All 
this was filmed on the lot at Pinewood 
Studios. 

As I’ve said, we built quite a large (60- 
foot) span of bridge that we used for the 
long shot, where you see vehicles cross- 
ing. Then the bridge starts to shake and 
vibrate and pieces start dropping off. We 
also put Superman (Chris Reeve) up ona 
wire and flew him towards the bridge as it 
starts to break up. So Chris was full-size, 
but the bridge was a miniature—all in the 
same shot. 

The camera was set up so that Chris 
was really a long, long way from the 
bridge. We had in picture just one of the 
main towers of the bridge and a span 
going out to the right hand side for about 
60 feet. We didn’t show the city in the 
background, because that would have 
created one hell of a problem. We had 
already shown it in the for-real estab- 
lishing long shot made from a helicopter, 
but the closer (miniature) cuts were all 
shot from low down. 

As for the bus, the rather large (three- 
foot) miniature had to exactly match the 
full-size practical bus which they had shot 
in America—as did the full-scale duplicate 
that was used for the portion of the se- 
quence that was shot at the airfield in Eng- 
land. 

For the opening sequence of SUPER- 
MAN, at the climax of which the planet 
Krypton is destroyed, we built a very large 
miniature which filled the F Stage at 
Pinewood. It was about 20 feet off the 
ground, because it had very deep gulleys 


in it and we had to go down in amongst 
those gulleys and track along the sides of 
them as the place was falling to pieces. 
That’s when Superman’s father fires the 
Baby Superman in the starship away from 
Krypton just before the whole thing dis- 
integrates. 

All of the full-scale scenes of the de- 
struction of Krypton had already been 
filmed at Shepperton Studios. It was after 
that when we did the miniature long shots 
of the planet starting to destruct and fall to 
pieces. It was really like an earthquake 
sequence on a planet, because the inhab- 
itants of Krypton lived basically under- 
ground and there was very little on the 
surface. It was a very large planet, all 
chiseled out of white ice. Our part of it was 
to make all this fall to pieces convincingly. 
There were explosions, but not fire—just 
mainly an earthquake type of shaking. 
Then finally there was the shot of the 
whole planet erupting, as the Baby 
Superman sped away on his journey to 
Earth. 

The Krypton miniature set was con- 
structed of plaster and Fibreglas, but all 
the pieces were built separately and then 
put together onto the main face of a cliff, 
so that we could release those pieces and 
put a lot of rubble and dust behind them. 
The objective was to have them trail big 
chunks of ice and dust and lots of sparkly 
stuff to create the illusion of an ice cliff 
falling to pieces. It was quite an enormous 
undertaking. It took the construction boys 
and plasterers about a month, | think, to 
build the thing. 

For this sequence we had to mount the 
camera on a special arm, the LOUMA, so 
that we could get down into the gulleys 
and track along as they were falling to 
pieces, and then up the face of the cliff 
and over the top of the planet and down 
into the other gulley. 

The LOUMA, which was developed in 
France by Samuelsons and brought to 
England for our shooting, is like a lot of 
other pieces of special equipment that are 
constructed: they are very useful for cer- 
tain shots and, on this occasion, there was 
no other way we could have gotten the sort 
of movement required. We needed to be 
tracking along as the camera dipped down 
over the face of a cliff, then along a gulley, 
then up the other side of the cliff, then 
across the surface of the planet and, fi- 
nally, down into another gulley. | think the 
LOUMA is a fantastic piece of equipment 
for doing that sort of specialized job. 
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It took a bit of practice in order to learn to 
operate the LOUMA precisely, because 
we were shooting at very high speeds and 
the operator, who was far away from the 
camera, was operating from a television 
monitor. He had to get used to operating 
while looking at the television screen, but 
after the first week he managed to master 
this. Then, too, the video playback is never 
as good as looking through the camera 
itself, but it gave us enough to see that the 
shot was more than acceptable. It allowed 
us to view the take and decide whether we 
had to go again on it, because there were 
so many things happening. | mean, we 
had about 20 people doing things and 
they all had to happen as the camera was 
tracking along. The playback allowed us 
to check the take instantly. You could see 
a big chunk of the cliff face falling into 
picture as you went by, and you didn’t have 
to wait for rushes the following day to see 
that you had tracked past the best part as 
it fell into the gulley. 


In addition to the scenes described 
above, we photographed a 25 by 30-foot 
section of the planet Krypton miniature, as 
seen from further out in space just before 
the whole planet exploded, in order to tie it 
into all the close stuff. | didn’t film the 
actual explosion, because that happened 
after | had left the picture to start on the 
next James Bond project. It was done by 
somebody else, basically as an optical. 

In order to film the bursting of Boulder 
Dam, we constructed a miniature which, | 
suppose, measured about 20 feet from top 
to bottom. This, too, had to be a perfect 
match, because they had already filmed 
establishing shots of the real Boulder 
Dam in America. So, having gathered a lot 
of material and photographs of Boulder 
Dam, we built the miniature on the pad- 
dock tank to give us the water over the top 
of the dam when we finally blew it. 


What | wanted the audience to see were 
shots of the dam actually bursting. There 
is SO much water that is contained by that 
wall that if the dam were really to burst you 
wouldn’t see the water level drop, like 
emptying a sink. We wanted to give the 
impression that there were millions and 
millions of gallons of water that were going 
to be released by this dam bursting. So we 
couldn't just have a tank and then build the 
dam as though we were emptying a tank 
from behind the dam. What we did was get 
about six huge water pumps and we 
pumped the water from the paddock tank 
up to the level of the dam. We then con- 
structed something like a platform made 
of aluminum, so that when the dam burst, 
the water was pumped over the edge of 
the dam. It continued to pump a huge vol- 
ume of water without the level drop- 
ping—which meant that we could hold the 
Continued on Page 72 
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There are miniatures—and then there are MINIATURES. This one, a 60-foot model of San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate Bridge, had to be caught in an earthquake during rush-hour 
traffic, with many vehicles piling up and a bus crashing through the parapet (to be saved 
from plunging into the drink by Superman, of course). Constructed with a relatively 
delicate foundation (to permit the use of ‘‘soft’” explosives), the elaborate model met its 
doom by being toppled by a gale—fortunately, after photography of the earthquake se- 
quence had been completed. 


Meddings (with bullhorn) prepares to shoot a miniature scene with high-speed camera, 
while Donner looks on. Although books on special effects almost always include formulas 
for working out camera speed in relation to the scale of a model, Meddings (who admits to 
being ‘‘no good at math’’) prefers to work by eye, relying on his years of experience with 
movement in miniature. He very seldom fails. 
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<3 Focusing 


Professional Five-Light 
4.3KW “Quartz” Lighting Kit 


.. . for Studio and 
Location Lighting 


The CP/PRO-KIT offers 

maximum versatility and portability 

for both studio and location operation. 

It includes: 0 Two focusing 1000-watt 

spot lights and two focusing 650-watt 

spot lights (all four above 

luminaires supplied with detachable 

rotating four-leaf barndoors) 

OC One 1000-watt fill light (broad) with 
integral four-leaf barndoor O) Four 

diffusion frame holders with spun glass 

C0 Two gaffer grips 0 Three professional-type 
stainless steel light stands D Five 15 ft. 
three-wire cables CF A sturdy aluminum carrying 
case, measuring only 26” x 20%2” x 934”. 
CP/PRO-KIT total weight: 69 Ibs. 


4/ 1000W 
Spot Lights 


1000W 
Fill Light (Broad) 


For further information, please write to: 


enema (s<grecuct 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 HM Cable: Cinedevco 


HOWARD A. @ 


ANDERSON CO. 


CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 

AND DESIGNS FOR 

SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS FOR 
MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


TITLES - GRAPHICS - MINIATURES 
BLUE BACKING - INSERTS 

MATTE PAINTINGS - OPTICALS 
SPECIAL UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Main Office: PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
5451 Marathon Street, Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 463-0100 
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MATTES AND COMPOSITES FOR “SUPERMAN” 


In addition to painting glass mattes and backings, this all-around 
special effects wizard simulated an atom bomb explosion and found 
a way to make Superman’s cape swirl realistically while in flight 


Listed on the SUPERMAN credits as 
Creative Supervisor of Mattes and Com- 
posites, Les Bowie, veteran glass paint- 
ing artist and all-around special effects 
wizard, with more than 30 years of back- 
ground in the film industry, discusses his 
work with David Samuelson in the follow- 
ing interview: 


DAVID SAMUELSON: Les, you have 
been doing the glass matte work on 
SUPERMAN. Yet, in recent years, you 
have been more involved with atmos- 
phere and other visual effects, par- 
ticularly with explosives—breaking 
glass, rather than painting it. How did 
you get your start in films? 


LES BOWIE; | first started working in the 
Rank matte department in 1946 and, in 
those days, Rank had girls being trained 
(and probably very well) to paint with oil 
directly onto glass, but they worked so 
slowly that it took them anywhere from 
two to three months before they could 
get the painting to look anything like a 
matte shot—so one day | said that | reck- 
oned | could do a matte in a day if they 
would let me have a go. And, in doing it 
my way, | really did do a full matte in one 
day. 


Creative Supervisor of Mattes and Compo- 
sites les Bowie used his 32 years of varied 
special effects experience in many ways 
on SUPERMAN. 


QUESTION: Did you use the same 
technique they were using? 


BOWIE: With one major innovation. | 


started the business of spraying white 
water colour paint onto glass, which | 
used to draw on with a pencil—deli- 
neating the composition through the 
lens of the actual camera we were shoot- 
ing with, so that we had no dis- 
crepancies of lenses. It was just a matter 
of painting quickly then—I had previ- 
ously been a scenic artist—and | really 
did paint that first matte shot in one day. 
In fact, the actual marry-up was done 
that same afternoon—so that was the 
beginning of that. 

As we expanded, | became chief of 
the matte department. It was at that time 
that Albert Whitlock came along. He had 
been a senior artist at Shepperton and 
came to Pinewood to join me, where he 
used my method of matte painting— 
painting oils on water colour paint on 
glass. Then in 1950 | left Rank to start up 
on my own and, after a while, Albert 
went to America. With the years | gravi- 
tated into doing all other forms of special 
effects, like fires and bangs, and very 
gradually had more people, until there 
was a time when | had 75 people work- 
ing for me. 

Now that I’m getting a bit older, | don't 
want to worry about having to have 
masses of equipment lying about or 
keeping people employed. And as I've 
found that matte work seems to be com- 
ing back more and more, | think maybe | 
have come back at the right time- 
hoping secretly that because | have 
come back we shall be getting more 
matte shots. 


QUESTION: Are you still using the 
same method that you pioneered 30 
years ago? 


BOWIE: Fundamentally, but we have 
learned a few things—and, of course, 
Eastman Colour has come out since 
then. The cameras are better, the film 


~stocks are better and there are now 


more people who know how to do it. | 
find these days that while the old art 
directors used to know all about matte 
shots, the young ones don't seem to 
know about the technique-—or trust it too 
much. Very often if you say to some- 
body, “Look here, the easiest way to 
overcome that problem is to paint it,”"— 
they will say, “Good lord—a painting? 
You can't have a painting in my film.”’ But 


they don't realize that the matte painting 
should never look like a painting. It 
should be a top, or whatever part of the 
scene you are matting, and it should be 
camouflaged to look like the rest of the 
scene. 

| have found in the past that a lot of 
matte artists paint too beautifully when 
they do this kind of painting. They put in 
lovely clouds and marvelous compo- 
sition, but | say that when you go out on 
location to shoot a castle, say, the 
clouds are not always there and, be- 
cause of the action, the castle doesn’t 
always end up in the middle of the pic- 
ture. It might be off to one side. 

| play down the composition and 
things like glorious skies and | don't 
make trees look too beautiful, because 
all | worry about is that it should look like 
the rest of the scene. | feel that a lot of 
matte artists don’t do that—and that’s 
why you can recognize a lot of paintings 
as matte shots. Another thing is that if the 
live action shot is unsteady, it’s fatal—a 
dead giveaway. 


QUESTION: When you photograph 
your glass mattes, do you do it on the 
original negative that photographed 
the live action? 


BOWIE: We have done that a lot on 
SUPERMAN. It’s all right on interiors, but 
I've found that if you are on location, you 
have to have one take which the director 
can see at rushes the next morning and 
which the editor can cut into his film— 
even if it doesn't have the matte top on. 
They have got to have that purely to cut 
in for action. Then you have got to have a 
long piece for tests, so you really do 
have to have three good takes, with a bit 
of test in the front of each one. That's a lot 
of film—and if you've got a chunky cloud 
and have to wait for the sun to go in and 
out, then you've got the business of look- 
ing at your watch and thinking, ‘We've 
got two minutes there. Let’s go!” It’s a 
bloomin’ nuisance. 

The dupes these days are of so much 
better quality than they used to be that | 
think that, on location, it is much better to 
talk people into a dupe principle. In that 
way they can see their shot the »next 
morning at rushes. You get the colour 
separations, and from that you can go 
time and time again, and you've had only 
that one film. The bit that you marry-on is 
the take that you want. While | think that 
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The interior of the Fortress of Solitude, Superman’s ice palace in the frozen North, was constructed on Shepperton Studios’ giant silent 
stage. Here Dick Donner and Operator Peter MacDonald, on top of the Sam-Mighty crane, prepare a shot of Jeff East, the young Clark Kent. 
This massive set is only one of many for which Les Bowie had to paint a glass matte in order to extend the background. 


for interiors you can sometimes do it on 
the original negative, | prefer, for my own 
reasons, to do it with the dupe method. 


QUESTION: But in fact you are using 
colour separations. You are not doing 
it on an internegative, are you? 


BOWIE: We use colour separations be- 
cause they are much better. They en- 
able you to easily vary the colour—make 
it bluer or greener or whatever. With col- 
our separations you can play around 
with the top and bottom of the scene 
individually. If you do it straight onto the 
original negative—and do tests and tests 
and tests—then when it is graded, it 
goes up and down overall. If you do it 
with the three-strips you have much 
more control over it. The quality is better, 
too. 


QUESTION: The system that you’ve 
employed on SUPERMAN of using 
preferred perforations for lacing up 
the camera—has that made a differ- 
ence in the steadiness between the 
components of the matte scenes, in 
your opinion? 


BOWIE: Well, this is Roy Field’s control 
system, and | agree with him. On this film 
we have had the perforations looked at 
by an expert, and when he’s said they're 
okay we haven't had any trouble with the 
stock. And, as our camera is steady, we 
haven't had any movement trouble at all. 


QUESTION: How many painted shots 


have you made for SUPERMAN? 


BOWIE: Well, | haven't counted them, 
but | would say approximately 40. About 
30 of those were glass shots, but | have 
also painted skies and backings and 
photographed them, as well. We've 
painted all sorts of scenes, including the 
atom bomb, Superman's view looking 
down at Earth, models and bits of 
planets. 


QUESTION: You have, of course, had 
to work closely with Geoff Unsworth, 
who uses a lot of smoke as atmos- 
phere, as well as fog and diffusion fil- 
ters on the lenses. Has this presented 
a problem in marrying-up your 
mattes, or has it been an advantage? 


BOWIE: | think it has been an advan- 
tage. | like the fog effect that has been 
achieved in this film—and when it came 
to the mattes, we've just put the fog on 
the same as Geoff did. If the set was 
fogged up to a certain extent, we would 
then fog up our painting. It does make 
painting slightly easier. 


QUESTION: Do you fog the actual 
painting or fog the atmosphere when 
you are shooting? 


BOWIE: We use fog filters. 


QUESTION: How many times do you 
have to photograph a scene by trial 
and error before you get the colour 
Continued on Page 80 
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When wind machines failed to solve the 
problem of making Superman’s cape swirl 
realistically while flying in front of the 
process screen, Bowie invented a device 
with radio-controlled rods to make it hap- 
pen. 


What’s this—a 16mm camera ona 
geared head, on acrab dolly, on tracks? 
“You still have to do the job, whatever 
size film you use,’’ says Operator Tony 
Brooke. ‘‘Looking through the SR’s 
finder, you can’t tell the difference. It’s 
a production camera.” 


Shootin 


g atwo-nour 


CBS Special int16mm: 


“We shot the whole picture as though 
it were 35mm)’ says Jack Priestley. 


Director Ralph Nelson with Jack 
Priestley. ‘‘When you see this 
picture on the TV screen,” says 
Mr. Priestley, “| defy you to tell 
whether it’s 35mm or 16mm.” 


66 A tter a while, you forgot 

whether you were 
shooting thirty-five or sixteen, 
or whatever. It was just the 
camera sitting there?’ 


That’s Director of Photog- 
raphy Jack Priestley, A.S.C., 
talking about making You 
Can’t Go Home Again for CBS. 


“There wasn’t a hand-held 
scene in the whole picture; 
says Mr. Priestley. “And we 
weren’t pressured for time —it 
was like working on a feature?’ 


First Assistant Richard Reis posi- 
tions a flag. “That camera really 
paid off on this job,” he says. “It’s 
a pleasure to work with.” 


Jack Priestley lines up a shot. Note white follow-focus marking 
disc and finder rod. (Rod holds finder stationary when you tilt.) 


“I ran tests before we 
started... was glad to have the 
Zeiss fast lenses. All our night 
exteriors we shot at T1.3. And 
we shot most of the interiors 
at T2, to get maximum effect 
from our low-contrast filters?’ 


Shooting from a window, Tony 
Brooke uses the 16SR finder 
on the right side of the camera. 


ae yr 
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“16mm isn’t fully accepted 
yet. Partly, that’s because 
there hasn’t been a 16mm cam- 
era adequate to handle a fea- 
ture?’ says Mr. Priestley. 


“But this Arri SR is studio 
quality. For example: we shot 
some closeups three feet away 
—and, I’m telling you, you 
couldn’t hear that camera run?’ 


The16SR 
waeRI 


ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 
1 Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, 
New York 10523. (914) 592-8510. 


In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ont. L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033. 
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THE ULTIMATE IN OPTICAL ILLUSIONS 


Travelling mattes, optical reductions and enlargements were 
all in the day’s work when creating magic for SUPERMAN 


Roy Field, Creative Supervisor of Opti- 
cal Visual Effects for SUPERMAN, was 
interviewed as follows by David Samuel- 
son while his work on the production was 
still in progress: — 


DAVID SAMUELSON: Would you like 
to tell me what your area of respon- 
sibility on SUPERMAN is? 


ROY FIELD: | have been responsible for 
all of the optical work throughout the pic- 
ture, and that involves quite a high pro- 
portion of the footage. The work entails 
the making of dupe negatives, so any- 
thing that is not first generation becomes 
my baby. 


QUESTION: Can you discuss the 
techniques you’ve been using? 


FIELD: We’ve devised many tech- 
niques—usually based on old ones. My 
principal concern throughout the pro- 
duction has been with trying to raise the 
level of quality, because a dupe negative 
is obviously one generation away from 
the original. We have been faced with 
the problem of trying to hold it to that one 
generation, without having to go to two. 


Since a major portion of SUPERMAN is 
pure fantasy, opticals expert Roy Field was 
called upon to use all of his considerable 
experience—and then some—to create the 
required effects. 


Of course, it would be easier to do most 
of these effects in two generations, but 
the quality simply would not hold up on 
an anamorphic screen. So we have had 
to devise methods and means of holding 
everything to one generation wherever 
possible—and we've managed to do that 
throughout 98% of the picture. 


QUESTION: On the original negative 
or through CRIs? 


FIELD: We've used all sorts of tech- 
niques—CRls, interpositives, inter- 
negatives—even back to the old three- 
strip system of colour separations (blue, 
red, green). We've used a lot of those. 
Whenever a shot involves an optical | 
work out the best technique for achiev- 
ing the desired result—or sometimes a 
combination of techniques. Just a little 
bit of work has been done on the original 
negative, when that was possible—but 
we did face problems of combining 
shots made at vastly different times, 
since this production has been going on 
for such a long period of time. You might 
shoot components for a scene months or 
even years apart. Therefore, we can't go 
for the original negative. We have to 
make a dupe, and there is no set sort of 
system. We use whatever system is best 
to meet the requirements of the scene. 


GUESTION: So in the first place, 
you’ve had to ensure that whatever 
has gone through the camera has 
been a perfectly perforated piece of 
original negative, guaranteeing even 
more precise registration in the cam- 
era than usual—isn’t that so? 


FIELD: Yes, indeed, and your company 
has been involved in that. | started this 
picture by adopting certain techniques 
to ensure steadiness—techniques which 
/ first used in Russia on THE BLUE BIRD. 
We found that they worked very suc- 
cessfully, so on this film, from the very 
beginning, | made sure that, firstly, we 
had a steady camera (which you yourself 
supplied) and secondly, that we thread- 
ed up on the best perforations to ensure 
steadiness. By that | mean that when the 
pins are located in the perforations at the 
instant that the shutter opens, the picture 
is absolutely rock steady. Jack Green- 
field, of the Pinewood camera depart- 
ment, has a very good way of actually 
testing out perforations and selecting a 
good, snug fit. We have shot many thou- 


sands of feet like this and, touch wood, 
we have not had one unsteady shot. 
Since we have been shooting over along 
period of time—in Canada and America, 
as well as in England-it has been 
essential that every piece and com- 
ponent be absolutely rock steady. 

We have also, of course, used the 
same pins in the printers at the labs, in 
order to maintain the same pin regis- 
tration system right the way through, and 
we have had no problems in that area. 
We have combined sometimes as many 
as 15 or 16 pieces of film, using these 
techniques, with 100% success. And | 
thank Kodak very much for their co- 
operation and yourselves for the excel- 
lent cameras you have given us. 


QUESTION: Has all of the film been 
processed here in England? 


FIELD: Well, most of it. Some of it was 
processed at TVC Laboratories in New 
York, some of it at Technicolor in Holly- 
wood, but most of it at Technicolor here 
in England. 


QUESTION: The blue-backing travel- 
ling mattes that you’ve been respon- 
sible for—where have they been 
done? 


FIELD: All of the travelling mattes for this 
picture have been made in Hollywood by 
Peter Daniel at Cinema Research; Frank 
Van der Veer at Van der Veer Photo Ef- 
fects, and Howard and Darrel Anderson 
at Paramount. All of them have done ex- 
tremely good work for us. We've had an 
interesting problem with the travelling 
mattes because, as you've probably 
realized, with Superman wearing blue 
tights, he’s not an ideal subject for blue- 
screen matte work. So we tackled the 
problem in reverse. Long before the pic- 
ture got under way, | started looking at 
various coloured materials for his cos- 
tume that would work in a blue-screen 
travelling matte system. | was looking for 
a blue-green combination that would 
provide some feeling of separation. We 
probably tested up to 30 different mate- 
rials and selected five with which we 
might get some sort of matte (not quite 
the normal matte, but a combination 
matte) and we eventually brought it 
down to one that was 100% successtul. 
We then submitted this turquoise-blue to 
the comic strip people who own all the 
rights to Superman, in order to get their 
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Dick Donner lines up a scene with Marlon Brando, Susannah York and the baby Superman, using three Panavision cameras mounted on the 
same dolly. All three cameras were fitted with special light boxes to reflect light from the costumes, which were made of 3M front projection 
material. Since scenes like this, taking place on the planet Krypton, were by definition “other-worldly” the visual effects, including 


opticals, were laid on thick and heavy. 


approval of the colour. They did approve 
it but we still had only a narrow sepa- 
ration between that blue and the blue 
backing. 

When we started shooting, | insisted 
on a system of complete control right the 
way through. In other words, we tested 
the lenses, we tested the film stock, and 
we came out with just enough separation 
to make the system work. But we had to 
keep very tight control, because the 
slightest deviation would have made it 
not work. These negatives were then 
sent to Hollywood where the marry-ups: 
were done, and they have been very 
good indeed. 


QUESTION: Did you have any other 
problems in regard to the travelling 
mattes? 


FIELD: Well, yes. In order to make 
Superman fly we had to do a lot of optical 
reductions, which are very difficult and 
tricky—and we eventually found that the 
only way to shift the optical printer to 
correct moves, as well as to make 
enlargements and moves in and out, was 
for me to meet with the people from 
Hollywood occasionally. At first | would 
fly to Los Angeles, but Dick Donner 
didn't want me to be gone that long. So 
we arranged to meet halfway in New 
York. | would fly over on the Concorde, 
which was marvelous. We would go over 
the problems of a batch of travelling 
mattes together, after which they would 
fly back to Los Angeles and | would 
come back here. 


QUESTION: Coming back to what you 
were saying previously about having 
to use a turquoise-blue for Super- 
man’s tights—you said that worked 
out well, but for the blue backing itself 
what did you use? 


FIELD: We still used the ultramarine 
blue, with arcs and deep blue filters. The 
backing really wasn’t a problem at all. 


QUESTION: To what extent did you 
have to blue-out (if that’s the word) 
anything, or put in flags and cutters? 


FIELD: We did all of that afterwards opti- 
cally, and we did a tremendous /ot of it, 
since we were shooting off the blue 
backings 98% of the time. We’ve done 
that with what the Americans term “gar- 
bage” mattes, and they use them very 
successfully in the States. It’s essential 
to have the object well contained within 
the blue backing. As long as we have 
enough blue backing around Superman 
to contain his moves, then they can do a 
hand matte all the way round, and they 
are very good and very quick at that. 
Continued on Page 64 


Jack Greenfield, of the Pinewood camera department, checks perforations with a master 
pin during selection of stock having perfect perforations. This was necessary to ensure 
rock-steadiness of the composited scenes. The same pins were used in the laboratory’s 
printers in order to maintain identical pin registration all the way through. 
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RAY RENNAHAN, ASC HONORED BY STAR IN HOLLYWOOD'S “WALK OF FAME” 


On the boulevard which epitomizes the motion picture industry 
one of Hollywood’s greatest cinematographers is immortalized 


Just in time to help celebrate the 75th 
Anniversary of Hollywood (and, inci- 
dentally, the 50th Birthday of Mickey 
Mouse), Ray Rennahan, ASC, became 
the 1,699th entertainment luminary to be 
honored by the Hollywood Chamber of 
Commerce when his star was dedicated 
in the “Walk of Fame” at noon, Wednes- 
day, October 11, 1978. 

Rennahan’s star is located at 6916 
Hollywood Boulevard, directly in front of 
the Max Factor building between the 
stars previously dedicated to Peter Law- 
ford and Sunny Burke. 

According to the American Society of 
Cinematographers and Apollo Eleven 
Astronaut Edwin “Buzz” Aldrin, an Hon- 
orary Member of the A.S.C.., if all of the 
motion picture film exposed by Ray 
Rennahan during his career as a movie 
cameraman, spanning nearly seven dec- 
ades, was laid end-to-end, it would make 
a 35 millimeter path to within walking dis- 


tance of the moon. 

Born in Las Vegas, New Mexico, May 
1, 1894, Ray Rennahan launched one of 
the most successful cinematography 
careers in the motion picture industry 
when, in 1914, he started as an assistant 
cameraman with National Film Corpora- 
tion at Santa Monica Boulevard and 
Gower Street in Hollywood. 

“In those days,” the still spry and active 
octogenarian recalls, “you could learn 
any of the crafts of the budding film in- 
dustry.” 

Between camera assignments, Ray 
Rennahan learned how to develop the 
film he shot, edit and splice his own 
movies, and found time to learn about 
lighting, props and special effects— 
newly developed talents which would 
prove invaluable as his reputation grew. 

He served his apprenticeship and paid 
his dues as a black and white camera- 
man for Mack Sennett and Christie 


, 


Comedies shorts, as well as early 
feature-length pictures. 

Rennahan’s career and reputation 
moved into high gear when he reluctantly 
agreed to photograph and develop the 
film of a revolutionary new color process 
perfected by a group of Bostonians under 
the name of Technicolor in 1921. 

Entrusted with developing an outdoor 
as well as indoor color filming technique, 
including extreme closeups, Rennahan 
was asked to make a two-reel version of 
Madam Butterfly to be entitled, “TOLL 
OF THE SEA”. 

Finding the footage too good to cut to 
only two reels, Rennahan shipped a five- 
reel finished feature film to Boston, and 
Technicolor sent it to Metro in Hollywood 
for release. 

“TOLL OF THE SEA” was an instant hit 
as a special feature in early movie thea- 
tres throughout the country and Tech- 
nicolor, realizing a potentially large mar- 


* 


Ray Rennahan’s star in the Hollywood Walk of Fame, before and after its ‘‘unveiling”’. (BELOW LEFT) Mr. Rennahan’s proud grandson and 
namesake, attorney Ray Moore helped celebrate the memorable occasion. (RIGHT) Among the Guest of Honor’s many colleagues present 
were (left to right): Karl Struss, ASC; Sam Leavitt, ASC; Robert Riley; Milton Krasner, ASC; Ernest Laszlo, ASC; Lloyd Ahern, ASC, and 
Charles Clarke, ASC. 


ket for color pictures, quickly moved to 
Hollywood with Rennahan as its cam- 
eraman. 

Over the intervening years, Ray 
Rennahan was the Director of Photog- 
raphy for twenty feature movies in two- 
color and more than 300 in three-color, as 
well as more than 500 color television 
episodes. 

“BECKY SHARP”, the first all-color 
motion picture to be released, was 
filmed, developed and edited by Ray 
Rennahan. 

He was assigned by Technicolor to go 
to England to film the first color picture to 
be produced in Europe—“WINGS OF 
THE MORNING”. 


When on loan to a studio or producer 
by Technicolor, Rennahan was free to 
negotiate his own deals and was the 
Director of Photography for nearly all of 
the early color features produced at all of 
the then major studios in Hollywood— 
including MGM, Warner Bros., 20th 
Century-Fox, Paramount, Goldwyn, 
Selznick, Wanger and Disney. 


Nominated for twelve Academy 
Awards—including “FOR WHOM THE 
BELL TOLLS”, “LADY IN THE DARK”, 
“DUEL IN THE SUN”, etc.—as Director 
of Photography, Ray Rennahan won two 
Oscars for “BLOOD AND SAND” and 
“GONE WITH THE WIND”. 


Considered Hollywood’s premiere 
color cinematographer, Ray Rennahan 
has garnered more awards and recog- 
nition than nearly any Hollywood movie 
cameraman in a career that ended with 
his retirement from Universal Pictures in 
1972. 


A longtime member of both the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences 
and the Academy of Television Arts & 
Sciences, Ray Rennahan is one of the 
founders, Past President and Secre- 
tary—enjoying numerous terms of of- 
fice—of the prestigious American Soci- 
ety of Cinematographers. 


Ray Rennahaan is listed in “Who’s Who 
In America”, “The Bluebook Of Eng- 
land”, “Who's Who In California” and 
“Men Of Achievement in England”. 


— 
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AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Mr. Rennahan reminisced briefly about his almost seven decades as a cameraman and 
thanked his friends for sharing this happy day with him. During his long and illustrious 
career, he became unofficially known as “Mr. Technicolor’ because of his lengthy asso- 
ciation with that company and its process. (BELOW) Mr. Rennahan displays the handsome 
plaque presented to him by the Hollywood Chamber of Commerce in commemoration of 
the occasion. 


MECHANICAL SPECIAL 
EFFECTS FOR “SUPERMAN” 
Continued from Page 43 


was to fly—on his back, his side (right or 
left) or his stomach—and, therefore, you 
had to fit the body moulds onto the rigs, 
with mountings in different positions. So 
there were endlessly different body 
moulds on which he was supported. 

The problem of making his cape swirl 
out as though he were flying was one for 
which Les Bowie finally came up with the 
answer. It was basically a mechanical 
system that he used to wear in his cos- 
tume to make the cape flap. Otherwise, 
because there were so many attitudes in 
which you wanted Superman to fly, you 
would have had to completely ring his 
area with wind machines. However, wind 
machines are something over which you 
don't have much control, because a 
bladed wind machine tends to turn the air, 
rather than give you a straight blast. But 
they are the strongest wind machines; 
you cannot get a linear fan that will give 
you the same sort of output as a bladed 
fan. In the beginning the problem (using 
just wind machines) was that the cape 
used to swirl underneath Superman's 
body, but the refined and radio-controlled 
rig that we built (as per Les’s ideas), 
when combined with the wind, worked 
out reasonably well. 

The cape-swirling device was 


battery-powered—which meant that it 
could be used under any conditions, 
whether he was flying outside at night on 
the back lot supported by wires, or on the 
stage with the hydraulic rig. It was com- 
pletely self-contained within the body 
pack that he wore. 

We use radio-control (as on the cape 
device) only when there is no alternative. 
Personally | never use it where there are 
any explosives involved, because | just 
don't think that it is sophisticated enough 
to make sure that you are 100% safe—so, 
rather than not be 100% safe, | won’t use 
it. But in the case of some miniature 
Supermen that we built, we radio- 
controlled them so that we could get 
movement into them. The cape, as I’ve 
said, was radio-controlled and they used 
radio-control a lot on the miniature model 
work where it did not directly involve any- 
one’s personal safety. 

There were various sorts of explosives 
used in SUPERMAN. We used them a lot 
on the miniatures that travelled to and 
from Krypton and there were a lot of exp- 
losions having to do with planets blowing 
up, and so on. There were also some 
minor explosions that we did for 
SUPERMAN PART II, which involve the 
villains. In PART | there were not really 
any explosions that directly affected the 
actors. 

The helicopter sequences for 
SUPERMAN were shot partly in New 


Makeup Supervisor Stuart Freeborn (the one with arms) puts the finishing touches to a 
dummy head of Superman in preparation for one wild mechanical effect or another. The 
film was often so violently physical that it did not seem wise to risk the life and limbs of the 
real (?) Superman. Dummies were used infrequently and only in shots where they could not 


possible be detected as such. 


York, where they had a real helicopter 
landing on a roof to pick up Lois Lane, 
who is off on an assignment. The heli- 
copter crashes and hangs over the side 
of the building and Superman saves her. 
This involved us in some heavy cranes— 
including a 45-ton crane holding a heli- 
copter over the side of the building. 


The most difficult shot was when the 
helicopter first takes off and catches its 
skid in an electrical cable, which causes 
it to crash into the side of the building and 
hang over the edge. For this, because we 
had people inside the helicopter: (Lois 
Lane and the pilot), we bought the rem- 
nants of a crashed helicopter and rebuilt 
it and hung it on a crane with the blades 
turning and, first of all, crashed it through 
a building, and then over the edge of a 
building. It had to hang there while Lois 
fell out of the helicopter and was gradu- 
ally sliding down towards the end and 
finally fell off—followed by the heli- 
copter—and Superman flies up and 
saves the both of them. 


The helicopter weighed a ton-and-a- 
half—plus we had to have people inside it 
and sometimes two camera crews hang- 
ing off the side of it, so that the whole of it 
was getting up to about two tons in 
weight. It had to spin and rock and break 
through buildings and explode on the 
edge of a building—which is all fairly 
tricky stuff, especially since you've got 
people inside and underneath it all the 
time. 


We also built a hydraulic rig so that we 
could control the helicopter once it was 
over the edge of the building, in order to 
get the maximum effect of shifting and 
sliding over the edge—and then we had 
to combine that with the miniature of the 
helicopter falling off. The whole se- 
quence came off beautifully, after work- 
ing on it in two countries and two separ- 
ate sets—a miniature and a full-size set. 
In fact, we had built two tops of buildings, 
as well. The whole thing was then ulti- 
mately edited into one sequence and | 
would defy anyone to tell the difference 
between the real helicopter, the mockup 
helicopter and the model helicopter. It all 
worked very, very well. 


There were no effects done on the heli- 
copter in New York, because they were 
working on top of an actual building (the 
Citibank Building), which meant that the 
helicopter could only fly in, land and take 
off again. So there weren’t any special 
effects on the helicopter as such. The 
North American locations (which were 
Canada and New York) were handled by 
another special effects man, John Rich- 
ardson, because at the time we were in 
England preparing for the major special 
effects sequences which would have to 
be shot when they got back from 
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America. There was a trial of strength for 
Superman going through fire, ice, snow, 
bullets and so on, which we were prepar- 
ing for, so it was thought not really worth- 
while to have a big crew in America not 
doing very much, and the crew that was 
sent out from England was supple- 
mented by an American crew anyway. 
All of the hydraulics and falling off the 
roof were done at Pinewood. We also had 
a sequence at the end of the film which 
involves a car getting crushed, so we 
built a car crusher on one of the stages 
and got an American car and literally 
crushed it. That was a beautiful rig to 
build, because we were into the realms of 
heavy engineering and big hydraulic rigs. 
We were getting something like 40 tons of 
pressure behind the rigs, so you knew 
that nothing was going to stop you from 
crushing that car like it wasn’t even there. 


That was a difficult sequence to do in 
some respects because, again, you were 
dealing with principal actors who were in 
the car and you obviously didn’t want to 
crush them at the same time you crushed 
the car. All the time you were working 
within a safety perimeter, with the aim of 
getting the best possible effect in the saf- 
est possible way. 


We also rigged various rockers for 
boats and cockpits, which were mostly 
hydraulically controlled. It’s all a fascinat- 
ing subject for me because hydraulics is 
really a liquid which, when used with the 
right equipment, is such a powerful force 
that there is practically nothing you can't 
move with it. It just fascinates me that 
simply by pressing a little lever or button, 
you can lift 50 tons. It creates a power 
complex—like using explosives. 


As | said before, the sequence when 
Superman breaks through into Luthor’s 
lair involved some effects, mostly with 
water. We had Luthor on various ma- 
chines, one of which was a sledge (motor- 
ized) that had to go into the water. We 
built a rig and put it into the water to pull 
the sledge. 


Then there was the Ice Palace, the 
buildings for which were done mostly in 
miniature by Derek Meddings. However, 
we put in all the effects on the stage—the 
smoke, the low-lying mist, and so on. 
There was a lot of flying in that sequence, 
as well, most of which will appear in 
SUPERMAN PART Il. 

The sequence of Boulder Dam crack- 
ing was, again, a combination of Derek 
and me working together. Derek did the 
miniatures portion and we took over for 
all the stuff that involved the actors— 
including water spurting through big 
parts of the dam, pieces giving way, and 
Jimmy Olsen falling off the dam and 
hanging on. Derek did his bit first and 
Continued on Page 70 


In front of a full-scale section of Boulder Dam, built on the backlot of Pinewood Studios, 
Production Co-ordinator Michael Suthie helps Director Donner shuttle back and forth 
between the main and second units. This section was used for close shots of the dam 
giving way and water spurting through the cracks. 


The 40-foot-high “miniature” of the dam, as its facade bursts and a wall of water comes 
roaring over the top. Chilvers had to make sure that his full-scale mechanical effects tied in 
precisely with these miniature effects created by Derek Meddings. ‘‘Verisimilitude” was 
the key word. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
Continued from Page 30 


the picture. Another take would have 
been superfluous.” 

Gene Hackman, who won his Oscar as 
Popeye, the compulsive narc in THE 
FRENCH CONNECTION, is seen as 
Lex Luthor, the evil genius who pits his 
cunning against Superman’s strength. 

For Gene Hackman, who believes that 
variety is the spice of an acting career, 
SUPERMAN was a “romp.” 

“| don’t know why they thought of me; 
I’m not sure / would have thought of me,” 
remarks the chameleon-like Oscar win- 
ner. “But Lex Luthor was the best time 
I've had on a movie set in years. Some- 
one once said that the villains have all the 
fun, and Luthor is the ultimate villain. 

“He’s areal estate wheeler-dealer with 
a predilection for waterfront property .. . 
like Australia! From his luxurious lair in 
the bowls of the earth beneath Metropo- 
lis, he concocts the most bizarre, yet 
weirdly logical super-crime in history.” 

Casting the crucial role of Superman 
presented the film’s creators with a sub- 
tle and deep challenge. First, as llya Sal- 
kind pointed out, the actor chosen would 
have to create two distinctively different 
characterizations: 

“Disguised as Clark Kent, a reporter 
for the Metropolis Daily Planet, he is 
meek, mild-mannered and totally inept in 
moments of danger. His writing may 


some day win a Pulitzer. But alone with 
Lois Lane, whom he secretly loves, he is 
awkward and speechless. 


Producer Pierre Spengler, Executive Pro- 
ducer Ilya Salkind and Producer Alexander 
Salkind kept the “SUPERMAN” budget a 
secret—even from the Director—but did 
not complain when it kept mounting. 


An elegant Marlon Brando, playing Jor-El, the father of Superman, stands beside three 
super-villains (Terence Stamp, Jack O’Halloran and Sarah Douglas) as they are being 
judged for their crimes in the Council of Elders on the planet Krypton. It is shortly 
thereafter, when Jor-El senses the approaching destruction of his planet, that he sends his 
son, the future Superman, hurtling toward Earth in a starship. 


“Which makes him just the opposite of 
Superman, who can fly, vault sky- 
scrapers, out-muscle locomotives, start 
fires with a glare, freeze deserts with his 
breath, peer through any substance ex- 
cept lead and shrug off grenades, all of 
which he does in a never-ending battle 
against crime.” 

The dual personality, adds Salkind, is 
what has made Superman such a great 
legend. “Almost all of us see something 
of Clark Kent in ourselves and something 
of what we would like to be in Superman,” 
he points out. 

Capturing that conflicting persona on 
screen, adds director Richard Donner, 
meant threading a thin line between illu- 
sion and reality. “We knew we had to 
avoid the trap which so many movies, 
sired by comic strips, have fallen into— 
parody or outright ‘camp. That approach 
would have achieved what scores of vil- 
lains, including the unspeakably evil Lex 
Luthor himself, have failed to do—de- 
stroy Superman. 

“Of course, the movie is bigger than 
life,” he continues, “but amidst the most 
incredible adventures, the characters 
have reality. Even more important, itis a 
reality to the characters themselves. 
SUPERMAN is a comedy, a love story, an 
adventure and its own thing. 

“But it is not a send-up.” 

The credibility—it was agreed— would 
begin with the actor who took the 
Superman/Clark Kent role. 

“The first temptation,” admits Ilya Sal- 
kind, “was to go with the biggest star 
name we could find. We approached or 
were approached by just about every 


leading man in Hollywood and abroad. 

“But if we had cast a well-known star, 
as he soared over the city of Metropolis, 
you would never have been able to forget 
his star personality. It would always have 
been the star up there—not Superman.” 

Instead, after months of speculation 
and rumor, the moviemakers tapped 
Christopher Reeve, who was brought to 
them by casting director, Lynn Stal- 
master. Reeve’s description as an “un- 
known” isn’t quite true to the facts. At the 
age of twenty-four, Reeve had worked 
more than ten years as a professional 
actor, including a stint on Broadway and 
on tour opposite Katharine Hepburn in 
the play, “A Matter of Gravity”. Typically, 
he was auditioning for a commercial 
when the summons came to fly to Eng- 
land (by plane) and test for SUPERMAN. 

Also typically, the news that he had 
won the role came from a startling 
source. During the drive back to Heath- 
row Airport, the studio chauffeur casually 
told him, “In case you don’t know it yet, 
you're in. You’re Superman.” How the 
driver knew was a mystery to Reeve, but 
Donner later explained, “There wasn't a 
person on the set that day who didn't 
know immediately he had the part.” 

Now began months of arduous prepa- 
ration for the role, under actor-athlete 
David Prowse who played Darth Vader in 
STAR WARS. 

“| thought | was in good shape,’ Reeve 
recalls. “But by the time we went before 
the cameras, | was ready to challenge 
Muhammad Ali.” Included in the regimen 
were two hours daily lifting weights, 90 
Continued on Page 82 
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ULTIMATE OPTICAL ILLUSIONS 
Continued from Page 57 


QUESTION: Do they do that by roto- 
scoping? 


FIELD: Yes, but it’s very fast rotoscop- 
ing, because the degree of accuracy re- 
quired is very slight. 


QUESTION: Have you had to do much 
accurate rotoscoping? 


FIELD: We have done quite a lot, espe- 
cially where Superman has had to move 
behind foreground objects. We've had to 
rotoscope the foreground pieces, such 
as bridges and things like that. A high 
degree of accuracy is required in that 
technique and it’s very time-consuming. 
| have always been a great believer in 
keeping things simple, because simplic- 
ity often works where something com- 
plex doesn't. That’s why I've tried to 
make simple supplementary mattes with 
straight lines. It's not always possible, 
but often it is, and then one has a good 
chance of success. 


QUESTION: Does any problem arise 
from the fact that Geoff Unsworth al- 
ways uses a lot of diffusers and fog 
filters that prevent you from making a 
hard matte? 


FIELD: Yes, we did face that problem, 
and as a result, we've done most of those 
mattes on original negative—which is 
probably not the best way from some 
points of view, but certainly is from the 
quality point of view. It’s the only way 
when you've got a high fog level, but 
Geoff has been very good to us. He has a 
very good eye, and he’s kept the level 
pretty well constant. 


QUESTION: For the blue backing 
shots you have also been using tele- 
vision viewfinders as an aid to marry- 
ing up the background and fore- 
ground while shooting. It has served 
as a guide to the camera operator and, 
indeed, to the Lighting Cameraman. 
Would you care to talk a little bit about 
that? 


FIELD: Yes. We decided early on that we 
would need a system that would enable 
us to see visually the background plates 
when we were working with Superman 
in the foreground, so we used two sys- 
tems. One was a Straightforward video 
system; the other was the more deluxe 
Chroma-Key system. The reason for this 
was to help the cameraman light Super- 
man to match the plate. Considering that 
the plates were very often photographed 
aerially over New York and between 
buildings, the light was obviously 
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Superboy’s future adoptive parents (Phyllis Thaxter and Glenn Ford) stare goggle-eyed as 
the super-strong tyke lifts farm vehicle to replace wheel knocked off during his landing. 
(BELOW) Years later, the grownup Superman is still lifting vehicles. Old habits die hard. 
Since Superman wears a blue shirt and tights, he is not an ideal subject for blue-screen 
process photography. Roy Field had to test many fabrics and colors in order to find one 


that would separate satisfactorily. 
ee + FO = 4 


changing all the time. With the Chroma- 
Key system (in colour, of course), those 
changes become very obvious to the 
cameraman and he can match his light to 
make it look more real. Also it helps the 
operator with the moves he has to make 
in order to maintain Superman's flight 
path in various directions. That's very 
often difficult to do when Superman is 
very far away and you only have a small 
image of him. | only wish there were a 
way of throwing up a larger picture so 
that the operator could see a bigger 
image of Superman. Nevertheless, the 


system was very useful. But we didn’t 
use it photographically in any way at all. 
It was purely a reference device for the 
crews, for the operator and for the 
cameraman-—and in that respect, it has 
worked extremely well. 


QUESTION: You were using a grati- 
cule system to mark out the picture 
area and, in fact, we made a special 
groundglass for you—isn’t that so? 


FIELD: That's right. You made special 
groundglasses for us to put in all the 
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various cameras—because, at times, we 
have had seven or eight crews shooting 
for us, sometimes even abroad. If you 
have a diagram or graticule in front of 
you, it becomes very simple to talk about 
reference points within the frame, par- 
ticularly if it is a plate that we have al- 
ready shot. The graticule is divided into 
50 boxes, lettered from A through E 
down the left side and 1 through 10 
across the top. We all work with the same 
graticule, which means that | can say to 
somebody in Hollywood or New York, 
“Superman should start in box 5C and 
travel on the optical print to box 7D.” The 
man at the other end will know exactly 
the positions | am talking about. It’s the 
only way to explain to people a long way 
off the complicated moves we have to 
make, particularly on optical printers. 
Even in London it’s useful to phone them 
up and tell them. 


QUESTION: But to actually put a 
groundglass in the camera with a grid 
on it—isn’t this virtually the first time 
that such a thing has been done? 


FIELD: Actually, | think Wally Veevers 
has probably done it before on some of 
his productions, and maybe Brian John- 
son. We gave every crew one of the 
groundglasses, so that we would refer 
from one to the other without problems, 
and the system proved to be very, very 
useful. 


QUESTION: On SUPERMAN you have 
used all three types of process sys- 
tems: blue backing, back projection 
and front projection. Do you have to 
consider before shooting what proc- 
ess you are going to use, or are they 
all interchangeable? 


FIELD: Normally we decide before we 


shoot what system we are going for. 


Occasionally, when one system be- 
comes over-stretched and the shot be- 
comes too difficult for it, we will switch to 
another system, but that has happened 
only on rare occasions. All of our plates 
are shot anamorphic (2.35). Therefore, 
we can switch it from whichever process 
we like without any problems. We've 
made a few Vistavision shots for the pic- 
ture, which have worked out extremely 
well, because on one or two occasions 
we've had to make a greater enlarge- 
ment than normal, and the only system | 
could think of that would hold the focus 
and definition was Vistavision. So we 
projected a Vistavision picture into 
models and rephotographed them— 
usually pulling away or panning or track- 
ing or something like that. 


QUESTION: Do you have a Vistavision 
projector? 


FIELD: No, we hired Charles Staffel’s 
Vistavision projector from the Rank 
Organisation. We don't have our own, 
unfortunately. 


QUESTION: Have you used multiple 
printing at all, in order to beat the 
grain problem? 


FIELD: Yes, we have on occasions. In- 
deed, we have used the same frame two 
or three times, and even at different 
printer levels. You know, 75%/25%— 
that sort of thing. Very often we've had to 
do that. One of the worst problems 
we've had to face was holding a frame 
occasionally and having to get rid of the 
grain in that frame—but, again, we’ve 
slipped frames, printed half of one frame 
and half of another at varying 
amounts—and we seem to have got by. 


QUESTION: Can we talk about some 
of the sequences that have given you 
the most problems? 


FIELD: All of the major sequences have 
given me problems. Dick Donner is a 
very demanding man, because he 
wants the very best possible quality. As 
aresult, we've started out in a lot of areas 
supposing that we would have no opti- 
cals and suddenly found ourselves with 
quite a bit to do in order to make a se- 
quence work. That's what generally 
makes one lose the most sleep, because 
you haven't planned for it particularly 


and you've got to find a very quick an- , 


swer. The flying itself was a combination 


of many tricks and the essence of its 
working is the fact that we have used so 
many different processes. That and al- 
ways being prepared with another 
back-up system in case one process 
looks as if it’s going to fail. 


QUESTION: On the projection sys- 
tems that you use, is the print that you 
make for front projection also usable 
for back projection? 


FIELD: No, we would need a different 
grading entirely for a back-projected 
plate—and a different light level, as well. 
They might be interchangeable on a few 
subjects, but on most we would have to 
make a new plate. 


QUESTION: Have you used front pro- 
jection blue backing at all? 


FIELD: No we have not. We did some 
tests on this in the early days which were 
not very successful, mainly because one 
tends to get a slight foreground area 
shadow from a front projection system. 
It's controllable, but when you start get- 
ting into a matte area it becomes uncon- 
trollable. We tended to get fringes 
around things—so we've steered away 
from this technique and, in fact, haven't 
used it. We would like to do more tests in 
that direction to see whether there is a 
way to eliminate the problem, because it 
would be a very good system if we could 
only get it working. 


QUESTION: To what extent have you 
used the technique of putting a card 
across a matte box and then taking 
Continued on Page 89 


Storyboard with 50-square graticule (grid) superimposed. Samuelson Film Service Ltd. 
created special groundglasses for all of the Panavision cameras with this identical grid 
etched into them. This made possible positive reference between the camera, opticals and 
blue-screen people. With seven or eight camera crews sometimes shooting simulta- 
neously, the system kept technical misinterpretations to a minimum. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OF “SUPERMAN” 
Continued from Page 34 


infant Superman, it was felt that there 
was no way of matching what either the 
baby or even Mr. Brando might do, so we 
had a three-camera set-up on one 
Moviola dolly. We arranged it so that we 
could fit two PSR cameras on the jib and 
one on the side—all of which had indi- 
vidual light boxes. This made it possible 
for us to do a fairly involved tracking shot 
around Marlon and the baby while the 
dialogue was being spoken and Krypton 
was breaking up, so that in one take we 
could get everything we needed and it 
would cut perfectly. There would have 
been no other way of matching what 
would happen during that shot—no way 
at all—because with babies (and even 
with some adult actors) it’s very difficult 
to match. 

The three cameras were tracked by 
Frankie Batt, who was our Grip, under 
terrific strain. In the final cut of the se- 
quence, a piece of each camera shot was 
used, and they were all obviously track- 
ing at the same speed and photograph- 
ing the same things. All three shots 
worked perfectly together. 

Because of the short time that Marlon 
Brando was going to be with us, the sets 
in which he was to appear would always 
be pre-lit and pre-cameraed. That is, 
after the normal working day we would 
then go to the next set, where we would 
set up three cameras (or however many 
cameras would be needed) and Geoff 
would light a stand-in. As a result, when 
we finished in one set there would be no 
time loss. We could go to the next set and 
be ready to shoot—and there was an 
awful lot of Brando to shoot over a short 
period of time. It worked very suc- 
cessfully that way. We saved time and got 
results. 


Geoff Unsworth was never especially 
keen on hand-held photography, al- 
though we did some films that needed 
hand-held work. Many people believe 
that hand-held photography is going to 
make things work more quickly, but it 
doesn't always. We’ve done films like 
THE MAGIC CHRISTIAN with Peter 
Sellers in which there was a tremendous 
amount of hand-held, because it was the 
type of film that could go hand-held and 
not disturb. Geoff and | were always very 
determined that the audience should not 
be disturbed by any photographic effect 
or use of the camera. | know that people 
often come out of rushes, after having 
seen an especially complicated shot that 
was done on the stage, and they are dis- 
appointed because they haven't seen 
camera moves, but we both felt that cam- 
era moves should go with the actor and 
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should never be obtrusive—unless, of 
course, you were really trying to make a 
point. 

We did other films that called for con- 
siderable hand-held work, but SUPER- 
MAN didn’t call for it, nor did a BRIDGE 
TOO FAR. There is a shot in CABARET 
of which | am personally very proud. Itis a 
high-speed hand-held shot that goes 
completely around the stage without your 
even knowing it was hand-held, because 
of the way that it was timed and done. So 
we used hand-held photography, but we 
didn’t over-use it because it was the 
trendy thing to do. 


It should be remembered that the 
Panaglide was just coming in when 
SUPERMAN started and, although we 
tested it and spoke to Donner about it, 
there were no situations in SUPERMAN 
that might have required it. We could al- 
ways track, because we never had stairs 
that had to be climbed. We did some 
complicated tracking shots in the Daily 
Planet office on an Elemack dolly and 
they could not have been done better on 
anything else, not even a Panaglide. With 
a good grip and an Elemack and a 
smooth tracking floor you can do an awful 
lot, if you plan your shots properly. 


Geoff was always concerned—as any 
Lighting Cameraman must be—with the 
camera set-up, but because of our long 
period of working together, | was allowed 
a very free hand to work with the director 
in finding and discussing the set-ups. 
Geoffrey kept not too far in the back- 
ground and was always completely tuned 
in on what was going on. He would let the 
operator and the director discuss set- 
ups, but he was there for advice and ob- 
viously would speak up if he disagreed 
with something or felt something else 
would be better. 


He believed that an operator and a 
director should work very closely. He 
wasn't a cameraman who believed that 
an operator should be there just to turn 
handles when told. He believed that an 
operator should take a very creative part 
in filming—for which | shall be eternally 
grateful to him. While you were getting 
the set-up, he would already, in his mind, 
be photographing the scene—so it was a 
very happy and, | thought, very success- 
ful working relationship we had together. 
The many directors | have talked to since 
his passing have all said the same 
thing—that they enjoyed the way we 
worked together. | certainly enjoyed it, 
and | just wish it could have carried on for 
many more years. 


| realized the difference between the 
way an American cameraman and gaffer 
work together compared with the English 
system when we worked on location in 
New York. We had a superb gaffer, but he 


Peter MacDonald, who spent more than 20 
years working with Geoffrey Unsworth as 
clapper-loader, focus-puller and Operator, 
found it a very enjoyable experience, 
which he wishes could have continued for 
many more years. 


was obviously quite surprised when 
Geoffrey decided where every single 
light would go and exactly how it would 
set and look. | think this goes for every 
English cinematographer. They are more 
totally involved with the rigging and how 
the set is going to be laid out. 

We had fantastic gaffers, such as 
Maurice Gillette who did many of Geoff's 
films and who, | am sure, could shade 
and pencil in exactly how a set should be 
lit, but not one light would be switched on 
until Geoffrey would come and say how it 
should be set. | think that is probably the 
basic difference between American 
cinematographers and European cine- 
matographers. 

Geoff Unsworth was, without a doubt, 
a consummate artist of the camera and, 
like many other Impressionists, he liked 
muted colours and a muted feel to a 
scene. He would be happier when the 
sun was in than when it was out, because 
he could have that lovely overall light, 
rather than the brilliant sunlight that 
leaves heavy shadows everywhere. That 
he loved a nice bright overcast day is 
evident in the scenes we shot for 
SUPERMAN in Canada, where we did 
the death of Superman’s adopted father, 
played by Glenn Ford in the film. It was a 
beautiful scene in a cemetery and we had 
one of those marvelous days when there 
was very little sun, but just a lovely, high, 
bright sky. The results look magnificent, 
with the lovely muted colours that made 
Geoff very happy. 
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Having been in many capitals of the 
world with Geoff, | recall that our Sun- 
days were usually spent going through 
museums and art galleries in Madrid, or 
Paris, or Venice or wherever we were 
working. We would go around and look at 
paintings, and certainly visit anything 
that was interesting in the town. We 
would never just sit in a hotel and read the 
papers; we would always want to visit the 
places of interest and, in so doing, see 
the pictures of the country. 

Geoff had a great feeling towards art 
and in his home there are bookshelves 
full of books about painters and places. 
In every town we went to Geoff would buy 
a book about the place, even if it was only 
a village. | couldn't believe that he could 
find books about all the places that he 
did. We went to some place in Canada 
that wasn’t even on the map and he found 
in a local shop that there was actually a 
history of that little village. He bought it 
immediately and spent the evening read- 
ing it. He had a terrific interest in every- 
thing around him, and | think that, in 
many ways, that is what kept him very 
young in his ideas. 

Geoff would stand in front of a painting 
and look at the lighting and study what 
the painter had done, but | think that any 
Cameraman worth his salt would do the 
same thing. He would probably do it 
without thinking. When we were in Ma- 
drid we spent many Sundays going 
around the Prado and whereas | might 
look at many pictures and take them in, 
Geoff was much more patient and would 
study them much more closely than | did. 
He would sit for maybe half-an-hour and 
enjoy one picture. 


Geoff obviously had a great love for the 
cinema and went as much as possible. 
He admired many cameramen, but he 
had a special regard for Haskell Wexler. 
He had seen a lot of his recent work and 
felt that he really had hit a mood and style 
of photography that Geoff greatly ad- 
mired. 

In England | could probably name ten 
cinematographers whose work he was 
very fond of, but | will simply say that his 
regard for David Watkin was very high. 
He felt that David had tremendous cour- 
age in the way he photographed subjects 
and that he was very original. | know that 
when the two first met (I introduced 
them), they talked to each other as if they 
were long-lost brothers. They obviously 
both had admiration for each other and 
yet had never met, because they came 
from totally different schools of photog- 
raphy. David had never been a cam- 
eraman during the big studio time, while 
Geoffrey had, but Geoff loved some of 
David’s work, especially the interiors for 
CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE, 
which he thought was one of the best 
photographed films he had ever seen. 
(And | must say | agreed with him.) 

Geoff was especially proud of John Al- 
cott, who had been his Assistant for 
many years and later won an Academy 
Award for photographing BARRY LYN- 
DON. 

Geoff was regarded by almost every- 
one who knew him as one of the all-time 
great cinematographers, but he never felt 
that way about himself. He was a very 
modest man. If anything, he was an 
overly-modest man. As far as his photog- 
raphy was concerned—and I’m sure this 


goes for most cameramen—he was ter- 
rified (and these are Geoff's words, not 
mine) every time he went onto a new set. 
But once he had made up his mind how it 
was going to look, he was happy. 

He himself said to me many times that 
every new Set could become a nightmare. 
He knew how he wanted it to look, but he 
wasn’t always sure how that could be 
achieved. Geoff couldn’t pre-plan and 
pre-light the way that many cameramen 
can. It had to come to him at the time. But 
once he got the feeling of how it was 
going to look, then nothing could stop 
him, and very soon he would get the re- 
sult he wanted. 

Geoff loved photographing period pic- 
tures and 1 think he must have been very 
happy with the period of TESS, the pic- 
ture he was working on when he died. He 
loved pictures like BECKETT, into which 
he could put a mountain of mood. | think 
Geoff loved almost everything that he 
went into, but if you gave him a period 
film, if you gave him some candles, he 
was very happy— because then the cam- 
eraman could really use his art to the 
fullest. 

He also took great pleasure in making 
any women who came in front of his cam- 
era look as beautiful as possible. How- 
ever, this sometimes led to compli- 
cations, because there were times during 
the course of a film when the director 
would not want the artist to look quite 
beautiful. | can remember a time on 
CABARET when the character played by 
Liza Minnelli was supposed to have had 
one hell of a night drinking and doing a 
few other things that | can’t go into in a 
Continued on Page 84 


(LEFT) MacDonald (back to camera) lines up for a tracking shot down a New York street. (RIGHT) New York Second Unit Cinematographer 
Sol Negrin, ASC, (wearing checked shirt) sets up with four cameras to shoot a train run-by on location underneath Grand Central Station, 
where temperatures often exceeded 110°F. While six or seven units were sometimes shooting simultaneously, they all followed the 
photographic style set by Unsworth. 
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DIRECTING THE FILMING 
OF “SUPERMAN” 
Continued from Page 39 


have and the techniques they have used 
before. 

In the beginning on SUPERMAN, as 
on all pictures, the responsibilities were 
all sharply departmentalized. We had 
Roy Field in charge of opticals, Colin 
Chilvers in charge of special effects, Les 
Bowie in charge of matte painting, 
Derek Meddings in charge of minia- 
tures, Denys Coop in charge of front pro- 
jection and, of course, the genius of 
Geoff Unsworth, who provoked every- 
body beyond the limits of their own 
knowledge. But in the beginning | would 
hear things like, “It’s not my depart- 
ment.” The fact is that | had a major 
problem on this picture, because | was 
as naive as anyone else—even more so. | 
read a script and rewrote it, but the proj- 
ect was approached like Indians attack- 
ing a fort. The script would indicate that 
Superman flies here, he flies there, he 
does this, he does that—without anyone 
ever really figuring out how he was 
going to do all that. | mean, if | were the 
producer of this film, my first venture, 
before getting involved with anyone or 
anything, would have been to invest 
$100,000 or whatever into proving that | 
could make a man fly. If | were sure | 
could do that, then | would go out and 
make a picture. Nobody did that on this 
picture. They simply turned a script over 
to us (which we would change) and 


A walk on the wild side. Donner gets back 
to nature with a stroll through the forest on 
location in Canada, in order to recharge his 
creative batteries. 


Lex Luthor, played by Gene Hackman, and (RIGHT) his moll, an almost-too-much-of-a- 
good-thing cupcake, played by Valerie Perrine. Donner resisted the temptation to play the 
whole thing as high-camp, striving for “‘Verisimilitude”’ instead. (BELOW) He rehearses 


Hackman in a scene. 


. a 


there were all these incredible effects to 
be created. 


QUESTION: Do | understand, then, 
that the most crucial aspect of the 
production was whether or not you 
could get Superman to fly believably? 


DONNER: Absolutely. A film like 
SUPERMAN can work only if the 
audience accepts the fact that a man is 
flying. They will react with gasps, sighs 
and screaming—but in an odd sort of 
way, our feats in this film (hopefully) will 
be totally taken for granted by the 
audience. They will applaud them and 
they will be excited by the things the 


character does as Superman, but they 
won't be impressed by “special effects”, 
as they have been in other recent films 
that have been made. 


QUESTION: Why is it particularly 
difficult to make a man look like he is 
flying? Is it the take-off? 


DONNER: It's the take-off, the landing, 
the attitudes in flight. To put Superman 
up in the air at a one-dimensional angle 
and keep him like that would have been 
an easy answer to the problem—but not 
an adequate answer for me, because it 
wasnt the ultimate. It was what | had 
seen before, or what had been done be- 


fore, in certain motion pictutes, but | 
wanted a more convincing illusion of re- 
ality. 

STAR WARS and CLOSE ENCOUNT- 
ERS enjoyed a tremendous advantage 
over our SUPERMAN project. (1 choose 
these two pictures as examples be- 
cause they are the most contemporary 
and most talked about special effects 
films that have been done.) They had the 
advantage of dealing with inanimate ob- 
jects—space machines—that they could 
fly from place to place. When these 
spaceships came into the picture, they 
came in with a great deal of noise and 
light and, being inanimate, they could be 
computerized for multiple exposures on 
the film. In other words, their movements 
could be repeated precisely in order to 
add piece after piece of foreground and 
background detail. Since they were all 
inanimate objects, this was relatively 
easy to do—although still tremendously 
complicated. 


In SUPERMAN we were dealing with 
a man who is flying. You could never 
repeat his movements precisely—even 
with the best computer in the world— 
because he was a human being. If a 
finger moved in the wrong direction or 
his cape fluttered slightly differently, you 
could never reproduce that exactly. So 
we faced an incredible problem, be- 
cause we couldn’t computerize the op- 
eration. We could computerize move- 
ments of the background or camera, but 
we could never repeat the human 
movements precisely. Secondly, as | 
mentioned before, the spaceships came 
onto the screen with a great deal of noise 
and light. Sitting in the theater, you were 
shaken right out of your seat. It was 
magnificent! But Superman does not 
make any noise or emit any light when he 
flies. This meant that there was a danger 
that his flying could seem unin- 
teresting—especially if we simply had 
him going left-to-right, right-to-left, up or 
down. As we have actually filmed him, 
however, he twirls, he loops, he 
spirals—he flies! A great deal of the 
credit for this goes to Christopher 
Reeve, the actor who plays Superman. 
People ask me, “Where did you find 
him?” And I say, “I didn’t find him. God 
gave him to me!” He is probably not only 
the finest young actor I’ve worked with 
during my entire career, but he looks 
more like Superman than Superman 
does, and more like Clark Kent than 
Clark Kent does. He enjoys playing the 
role of Superman, as well as the buffoon 
who is Clark Kent, the bumbling, stum- 
bling character who must isolate himself 
from the others by being a silly man. 

On top of that, Chris is such a dedi- 
cated young actor. Being a pilot in pri- 


vate life, when Chris starts to feel the act 
of flying, he flies like nobody else could 
ever fly. When he is up there, that kid is 
flying! | mean, he can feel the thermals, 
he can feel the movement, he can feel 
the exhilaration. He’s phenomenal. His 
hand movements, his attitudes of anger 
flying around in hot pursuit, how he shifts 
his body movements-—it’s just brilliant! 
His performance enhances everything 
else we've done. 


QUESTION: From the technical 
standpoint, would you say, then, that 
your major challenge was to keep him 
from looking like nothing more than a 
cardboard cut-out soaring against a 


background? 


DONNER: Yes. Our main problem was 
to keep him fluid, mobile and looking like 
you could see 360° around him at all 
times—and, miraculously, it does come 
off. When you really think about the fact 
that we were using wires, front pro- 
jection and pole arms, how do you really 
show in one shot all those angles of 
flight? That is what we have accom- 
plished. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me a bit 
about working with Denys Coop, who 
photographed the flying sequences? 
Continued on Page 96 
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MECHANICAL SPECIAL 
EFFECTS FOR “SUPERMAN” 
Continued from Page 61 


then we picked up all the closeups. 

There was a lot of water splashing 
about in that dam sequence and the 
spinning disc rain deflectors which 
Samuelsons developed for RYAN’S 
DAUGHTER worked very well in keeping 
the lens from getting wet. (The camera- 
men still get wet, but the lens doesn't.) 

We used explosives on the dam to 
blow some holes through it and backed it 
up with water tanks. In fact, we used the 
007 Stage at Pinewood as our sort of 
reservoir for backing up the water that 
was spurting out of the dam—quite pos- 
sibly one of the most expensive reser- 
voirs ever. The miniatures were on the 
other tank stage at Pinewood. 

Actually, the dam itself was originally 
designed to be full-size, but we ended up 
revamping it into a miniature. Through 
the use of high towers we were able to get 
shots of Jimmy Olsen looking over the 
top of the dam and hanging from it—al- 
though he wasn’t in any way connected to 
it. But through the lens of the camera the 
whole thing is tied into perspective and it 
looks like one shot. 

The thing is that there are ways of mak- 
ing a set appear to be much bigger than 
you could ever build it. The miniature 
dam was 40 feet high, but it represented 
something that was 130 feet high. We 
were able to control the water coming out 
of a model 40 feet high, but obviously if 


you have a hole in a 130-foot dam it would 
have to be that much bigger and you 
would have to build buttresses and have 
more equipment, etc. It wasn’t worth 
going through all that for the sake of this 
particular shot. The shot looks good be- 
cause we tied everything together, and 
even though the dam was a miniature, it 
looks full-size on the screen. 

We had other miniatures of ava- 
lanches and used (for the first time in 
many years in England) a lot of fore- 
ground miniatures. This has become a 
lost art by and large, but in some cases, 
where you can use the actors in the shot 
with miniatures in the foreground, it 
works so much better than having to 
make a process shot, which takes a long 
time to get back in order to find out where 
you are. 

For example, we had Superman push- 
ing a huge rock off the side of a mountain, 
and obviously we couldn't build that, so 
the side of the mountain and the huge 
rock were built in miniature, with a plat- 
form beyond the miniature that Super- 
man could stand on. Through the camera 
the whole thing appears to be tied to- 
gether, so that when he is pushing the 
rock, it is really the miniature rock that he 
appears to be pushing. The miniature 
rock was about eight feet high and 
weighed half-a-ton and was pushed by 
hydraulics. We had to time our push with 
Chris’s push so that we both pushed to- 
gether, as it were, and the rock tumbled 
down the mountainside. Through the 
lens, perspectivewise, the whole thing 


Colin Chilvers examines a radio-controlled model of Superman, which will be flown in one 
of the extreme long shots. Chilvers uses radio controls only when there is no other 
alternative (and never when any explosives are involved) because he does not consider 


them to be 100% safe. 


ties in together, so that it looks like he’s 
standing on the side of the mountain. We 
used that technique on more than one 
occasion, with great success. 


The rocket sequence, again, was one 
of those combinations of the cameraman 
and us. Obviously we couldn't use real 
flames around Chris Reeve, even though 
he was playing Superman—who is 
impervious to fire. We had to work back 
from the fact that Superman ultimately 
catches up to the rocket in flight and goes 
up the back end of it and diverts it off into 
space. So we had to accept the idea that 
Chris had to appear to be working in 
amongst the flames. 


This was one of those times when we 
were working isolated from any other de- 
partment, and we might still be scratch- 
ing our heads and wondering what to do, 
but with the cooperation of Denys Coop 
and Roy Field, we came up with a tech- 
nique that worked. By using extra power- 
ful lights and steam or dry ice and by 
turning at slow speeds, we were able to 
get the feeling of force and fire from the 
rocket. Furthermore, Chris could work 
within that as much as he liked without it 
causing him any injury. 


From there we could then develop back 
down the line to our 20-foot miniature 
rocket and right down to our 4-foot rock- 
et, with each miniature rocket playing its 
part in turn, tying in with the technique 
which we used full-scale. Although it 
might have seemed the easiest method 
to start with a real rocket propulsion 
method on the miniature rocket, we never 
would have been able to reproduce the 
effect full-scale for the shots where Chris 
was involved. 


We did, of course, have to build the rig 
that the rocket travelled on when Chris 
caught up to it, which was a big hydraulic 
rig. We used a lot of dry ice machines and 
powerful fans and so on, and we had to 
build a 20-foot rocket that was on a pole 
arm sticking through a front projection 
screen. The amazing thing was that as 
much as we could make the rocket look 
real, it was only when it got before the 
cameras and was literally flying with the 
process unit that it really came alive. It’s 
incredible to see something that you've 
been building in a workshop and fitting 
onto a process stage suddenly flying over 
the Nevada desert or the tops of moun- 
tains—and really look like it’s flying. | 
suppose that no matter how long you 
work in the film industry, you can still 
sometimes be amazed at what comes 
over on the film. It’s incredible! 

The rocket sequence was one of those 
in a picture that you always dread will be 
coming along—and ultimately it did 
come along. But it’s one of those things 
Continued on Page 100 
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The destruction of the planet Krypton begins with earthquake-like tremors which precede a violent and totally devastating eruption. In 
order to achieve such an effect with complete realism, Chilvers and his crew rigged hydraulics under the set to make it move as if there 
were an earthquake. Individual pieces of the set were rigged on hydraulics to make them sahake and drop from above. Pneumatic tip tanks 
under the floor of the set toppled huge chunks of polystyrene and polyurethane covered with front projection materials and illuminated by 
light boxes on the cameras to give them an “unearthly” glow. Huge crystals were pushed up through the floor from a 16-foot space below. 


(LEFT) Superman snatches Lois Lane from a falling helicopter and flies her to safety on top of The Daily Planet Building, which was a 
full-scale section built on Pinewood’s backlot. The full-size helicopter (weighing two tons with the people inside) was suspended over the 
side of the building by cranes weighing up to 48 tons. (RIGHT) Superman and Lois fly off through the front-projected night on a specially 
built hydraulic rig. (BELOW LEFT) All-around special effects wizard Les Bowie (shown here painting a glass matte) is credited with 
devising the radio-controlled device to make Superman’s cape swirl in flight. (RIGHT) The exterior of the North Pole, constructed on the 
giant ‘007 Stage’”’ at Pinewood. Here the young Clark Kent seeks the Fortress of Solitude. 
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TWO WORLDS IN MINIATURE 
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shot for a long enough time to show the 
water coming out of the dam and actually 
filling the valley below. 

Then, of course, we had miniature ex- 
plosions in the power station below, so 
that at a given time we could set these off 
and blow out the sides of the power sta- 
tion. We had rocks fall at the same time, 
because it is an earthquake that causes 
the dam to burst. We had rocks coming 
off all the surrounding hillsides. It was a 
very successful shot and the matching 
was perfect. 


When you do a picture with a director 
for whom you've worked before, he 
knows what you can do and he accepts 
the fact that you are going to give him 
what he wants. But when you start on a 
picture with a director who is new to 
you—as inthe case of SUPERMAN—the 
director may not know what you can do 
(although he will surely have seen pic- 
tures that you've worked on) and you will 
often have to start proving to this director 
that you can do the job—and that you 
can do it with miniatures. 

The fact is that there are a lot of 
directors who hate miniatures. As soon 
as you mention that you are going to do 
something with a miniature they don't like 
the idea. It’s like the classic situation hav- 
ing to do with matte shots. A director will 
have seen a matte shot in a picture—a 
really bad matte shot—and then you 
come along and try to talk him into having 
a matte shot in his picture. Well, he 
doesn’t want to know—because he 
remembers the worst one he’s ever 
seen. The same thing applies to minia- 
tures. If a director has seen a picture that 
was badly done—one in which the minia- 
tures just looked like models—that is 
what he will have in his mind. It’s not until 
you do something for him that he really 
thinks is great that he develops faith in 
you and lets you go ahead. 

| think this was the case with Dick 
Donner, when | told him that we would do 
the bus crash on the San Francisco 
bridge using miniature cars, with the bus 
crashing through the parapet and the 
bridge collapsing. After all, we needed to 
show cars going in both directions, and 
they had to have their headlights on (be- 
cause people drive on the Golden Gate 
Bridge in dull weather with their head- 
lights on) and the ones that passed the 
camera had to have their brakelights on. 
The fact is that when Dick saw the rushes 
for that sequence he was sold on minia- 
tures. 

The only time that you can be pleased 
with what you’ve done is when you see 
the rushes the next day—and people 
don’t realize that what they are looking at 
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A miniature helicopter topples from the roof of a skyscraper. The shot had been preceded 
by scenes of a real helicopter landing on the rooftop helipad of the Citibank Building in 
New York. Then, using a full-scale helicopter mock-up hung over the edge by giant cranes, 
Superman flies up to rescue Lois Lane. The helicopter then topples over the edge in 
miniature, as illustrated here. The match of all three shots is perfect. 


is a miniature shot. You may have com- 
plete confidence in yourself, but you still 
feel that you have to sell other people on 
the idea—and that’s very difficult some- 
times. | have rolls and rolls of film that | 
can show people and say, “Look, this is 
what we did on that picture.” They'll say, 
“Oh yeah, great!” But for some unknown 
reason they'll think that you won't do as 
well on their picture as you did on the last 
one. What you are going to try to do, of 
course, is make it even better than you 
did the last one. The fact is that every 
time we do a certain type of shot we al- 
ways seem to improve on it. 

I’m hypercritical in regard to even very 
minor things in our work. Perhaps we'll 


view a shot in rushes and everybody will 
be happy with it, but I'll look at it and say 
to myself, “Il wish | had left a set of tyre 
tracks behind the car when it skids— and 
perhaps a little more smoke to give the 
impression that the tyres were burning 
from the skid.” So when you do it next 
time you try to add these things—which 
usually means giving yourself more prob- 
lems. But somehow you cannot avoid 
doing this. | think it has something to do 
with the fact that you just want to make 
every shot a little gem. 

If anyone comes up with an idea that 
will add something to the shot—and it 
can be put into the operation without 
holding things up—| am only too willing to 
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use it. You may be so intent on making a 
particular shot that the most obvious de- 
tail will escape you, but somebody who is 
standing by just watching—perhaps a 
painter who has finished his bit—will re- 
mark, “Don’t you think that the car, as it 
brakes and skids, should slide side- 
ways?” That may be just the touch the 
shot needs to make it more realistic. 


| have a great crew—people who have 
been with me for a very long time—and | 
think it would be hopeless to go into a 
picture like SUPERMAN without having 
this sort of crew behind me. There are 
lots of crazy ideas one thinks of and you 
need somebody who is behind you, back- 
ing you up. When you are struggling to 
get a shot you may realize that the rig that 
you've built needs something a little 
more sophisticated, and it’s only when 
you've got it set up in front of the camera 
that you can see what you need to make 
the shot work. Well, | have a crew of 
technicians who are just prepared to go 
away and make what is required, so that 
on the following day, when you come in, 
there it is ready for you. 


It's not just one person who gets the 
result; you need the backing of a crowd of 
good people. Dick Donner needs a crew 
behind him and | need a crew behind me. 
| have agood engineer and a good model 
shop to put in all the necessary details. 
Sometimes, when | am telling them what 
| want to do with something, they may 
feel that | may be wasting time—like put- 
ting suspension into the wheels of minia- 
ture cars. But if you don’t have that 
suspension, and the tyres don’t have a 
sort of spring to them when they go over 
a bump, the audience will sense that 
something is wrong, because they are 
used to seeing cars on roads bumping 
over things. They may not be able to pick 
out the fact that you are using miniatures, 
but they will know that something isn't 
completely realistic. 


Some miniatures are used in cases 
where there can be no “Take Two”, be- 
cause you will have blown it up or burnt it 
or dropped it and destroyed it in some 
way. These once-and-for-all situations 
are worrying because you may have 
spent months building a particular model 
and shooting from every possible angle 
that is required in the script, and now 
you’ve come to the point of the big 
climax, when you've got to either blow it 
up or set fire to it. You worry about the 
fact that, once done, it’s going to take 
months to rebuild the thing if all does not 
go well. So, of course, you cover yourself 
by shooting lots of different angles on it. 
Over the years | have been involved in so 
many pictures and television series that 
have always ended up with the whole of a 
base or missile site blowing up or what- 


ever. As a result, I’ve learned to create 
situations that will make it possible to 
avoid completely losing a shot, simply by 
thinking of another way of cutting it if all 
does not go right. 

For example, when we did the se- 
quence of the supertanker blowing up in 
THE SPY WHO LOVED ME, the biggest 
worry was that after we had sunk the 
tanker there would be no way of getting it 
out of the sea. The deck of the tanker was 
beautifully made—it had an enormous 
amount of detail in it—but after spending 
two days blowing the deck to pieces with 
explosions and fires, | found that by 
adopting a different camera angle, we 
could just replace some of the broken 
pieces or put them back together again, 
so that when shooting from another 
angle, you would never know that the 
deck was such a mess. By bringing the 
camera down low, right to sea level, you 
could shoot a fantastic explosion taking 
place above you, with nothing showing to 
give away the fact that we had just 
wrecked the deck, burnt it out and com- 
pletely destroyed it. 

People have often asked me if, after 
having spent months, lots of money and 
gallons of midnight oil, it doesn't break 
my heart to have to destroy a beautifully 
made miniature. | can only say that, after 
spending maybe weeks shooting it from 
every conceivable angle, you get to the 
point where you hate it and are looking 
forward to blowing the thing to pieces or 
sinking it or whatever is going to happen 
to it. You look forward to knowing that it’s 
out of your hair. 

The fact remains, however, that once 


it's gone there’s nothing you can do 
about it, so you have to be absolutely 
sure it won’t be needed again before you 
destroy it. The first thing | do—as, of 
course, everybody does—is get in touch 
with the director and the editor and say, 
“You'd better look at everything we've 
shot and decide that it’s right, because 
we are now about to destroy it completely 
and it will do you no good to ring me up 
two days from now and tell me that you 
could do with an extra shot. By then it will 
be too late, because the tanker will be on 
the sea bed and there will be no re- 
trieving it.” Of course, you always feel 
that there could be ways of retrieving it, 
and you try to work them out, but it’s 
always the cost that would stop you—so 
you have to be sure. 

Books on special effects almost al- 
ways include formulas for working out 
camera speed in relation to the scale of 
the model in shooting miniatures, but | 
don’t think I’ve ever gone by any of these 
formulas. I’m sure that they’ve been 
worked out by people who have had 
these heartaches before, but I’ve always 
found that | can do it better by eye, rather 
than working it out mathematically. I’m 
no good at math anyway. So, without 
making myself look an idiot in front of the 
whole crew, | have learned, over the 
years, to see something happen and 
know the speed at which a vehicle should 
be moving and | know that if | have to 
slow it down five times it will look a certain 
way. Sometimes people look at you as if 
you are an idiot because you are doing it 
by guesswork, but | very seldom fail. 
Continued overleaf 


The LOUMA, which consists of a remote-controlled camera on the end of a slender boom 
arm, was used to afford tremendous mobility for the sequence in which the planet Krypton 
is destroyed in miniature. It dips in and out of gulleys, tracking along the sides as “huge” 
chunks of cliffside fall in front of the lens. The device is the creation of Jean-Marie Lavalou 
and Alain Masseron, working with Samuelson Alga Cinema in Paris and Samuelson Film 


Service Ltd. in London. 
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| have found in shooting miniatures 
that one minute you are filming at 120 
frames a second, whereas in the next cut 
(because you need extended depth of 
field) you are shooting at 16 frames. So 
you are jumping from 120 frames to 16 
frames to 24 frames to 48 frames. Some- 
times we go through all the camera 
speeds on one picture. You use what- 
ever camera speed is necessary to get 
you what you want. 

The Mitchell Mark Il is our preferred 
camera for shooting miniature action be- 
cause it goes to 128 frames a second, 
and there is a lot of difference between 
100 frames and 128 frames. 
Strangely—because | suppose people 
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Ais 4 


(LEFT) Putting finishing touches to the miniature of Boulder Dam, built 


against the paddock tank on the Pinewood Studios backlot. It had to 
exactly match the real dam, which had already been filmed in America. 


(RIGHT) Five cameras were used to record the break. Two of them were 
concealed in the mountainside on the left. Another was mounted on a 
cherrypicker for a high-angle ‘‘looking-down”’ shot. (BELOW LEFT) The 
dam bursts, followed by explosions in the powe: stations below. 
(RIGHT) A wall-like torrent of water gushes from the top of the dam. Six 
huge pumps forced the water to the top and poured it over an aluminum 
platform, in order to avoid the look of a bathtub being emptied. 


could prove me wrong—| find that even 
128 frames per second is not really fast 
enough for some of the things that we 
want to do, especially when we are doing 
miniature explosions. 

After years of working on television 
series like THUNDERBIRDS and all of 
the James Bond pictures, I’ve found that | 
always have to make the explosions up 
myself. Now, everybody knows that if 

- you wrap a soft explosion very tightly, 
you've got a very fast explosion, so 
you've got to create the desired effect by 
not wrapping it too tightly. Over the years 


I've tried all kinds of containers that | 


think will give me the explosion that | 
need, and | always end up wrapping it in 


a plastic bag and camera tape. | can tell 
just by squeezing it whether or not I’ve 
wrapped it enough. That comes from 
experience—but, of course, it depends 
on what you put on top of that and what 
material you use as to just what sort of 
explosion you'll get. 

One of the problems in shooting minia- 
tures is to get sufficient depth of field to 
make them look like the real thing. That is 
one reason why, when shooting what is 
supposed to be an exterior miniature, | 
actually try to shoot it outside. Another 
reason is that trying to create “God's 
light” on a stage certainly does not result 
in the same effect. If you can take the 
Continued on Page 93 
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FRONT PROJECTION FLYING 
Continued from Page 45 


on a dimmer until it looked exactly 
right—but that was to the cameraman’s 
taste, and this is exactly the same. You 
look through the camera and you set it to 
what you think is right and you are seeing 
it as a composite picture. This is the 
great advantage, in my opinion. It is so 
much better than adding overlays after- 
wards where you, yourself, have no con- 
trol. You can get just the right amount 
and | find it an enormous advantage. In 
fact, it can be used as a filler, because it 
is almost like pre-fogging or anything 
like that where it gives an added expo- 
sure to the film, and increases the speed 
very slightly if you use a white light, for 
instance, and it does act as a filler. So it 
helps solve the problem that if someone 
is apparently flying, where does the light 
come from? One is struggling all the time 
to make it completely natural and yet 
have enough light on the actor to know 
who it is and what he is doing, and it 
gives you that sort of feeling that you 
don’t know where the light is coming 
from—but it is just there. So ithas been a 
terrific advantage. 


QUESTION: Just one last thing about 
the front projection equipment itself. | 
believe you had problems in making 
up a large screen which was abso- 
lutely faithful and true in terms of col- 
our and reflectivity. How did you even- 
tually beat this problem? 


COOP: | don't think we have completely 
beaten it yet. When you are laying front 
projection material on a screen which is 
80 to 100 feet long, it is an extremely 
delicate material, and handling a roll of 
that length is very, very difficult indeed to 
get it laid absolutely creaseless and 
without any marks on it which are later 
going to impair its reflection value. The 
slightest bit of grease—if anybody 
touches it with their hand with the 
slightest bit of perspiration—will reduce 
the reflection in that area to probably 
50%-—which gives you what looks like a 
black mark. This is not new; this is part of 
the problem of front projection, of build- 
ing a screen that has absolutely no mark 
on it at all-because the moment you 
move the camera, these marks move 
about the screen. In the old days, when 
front projection meant locking off and 
those marks were stationary, you were 
not aware of them. But the moment you 
move the camera, in effect that dark mark 
moves across the screen—or up and 
down—whatever you happen to be do- 
ing. Since we have been doing a lot of 
movements, we have had to be very, very 
critical of the slightest mark because it is 
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One of the two front projection systems used on ‘‘SUPERMAN” was this Neilson-Hordell 
dual-screen front matte projector, fitted with the Zoptic (zoom optic) special effects device, 
which gives movement in depth to a subject without the subject itself moving at all. 


very obvious and we haven't really come 
up with acomplete answer. We have had 
a great deal of help from the 3M Com- 
pany who have sent a lot of people over 
to discuss the problem, and they have 
been extremely helpful. We are getting 
very close to making a screen which will 
give us the fewest possible problems. 
We tried putting it up in sections, which 
is all right up to a point, and enables you 
to change small sections of the screen if 
they get damaged, but it is almost 
impossible to come up with a material on 
which to lay the screen that doesn't shift 
in changes of temperature—and the 
moment it shifts, you start getting ridges 
where the joins come and they collect 
dust or pick up any stray light that hap- 
pens to be around and you finish up with 
lines.showing on the screen, and once 
again when you move the camera, you 


get a straight line which travels up and 
down or across and it makes the material 
unusable. It is a very big problem. 


QUESTION: The problem of reflectiv- 
ity and colour balance between 
rolls—I believe it can even change in 
the same roll. How have you got over 
this? 


COOP: Oh yes, we have had to keep 
very careful charts of the roll numbers. 
We had a reading given to us by 3M 
about which rolls match which, and the 
screens, with their help, have been laid 
with all these as close to one another as 
possible, so that if there has been a 
change, it’s been a graduated change 
rather than just one strip being com- 
pletely out of place. And they have been 
able to control this sufficiently not to give 
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us too many problems. We have had to 
keep a very, very careful check right the 
way through the picture. Whenever we 

have replaced a piece of screen that go 

damaged, or when the screen has been 
laid rigidly, these rolls have been num- 
bered in small sections and we could 
always repeat that and re-lay a piece that 
would match. One does have the prob- 
lem of time, because the moment a 
screen has been up for a few weeks ina 
working stage, the amount of dirt around 
in a film studio is enough to affect the 
reflective properties of the screen. We 
have had to keep the screens curtained, 
we keep the stage as clean as we possi- 
bly can. We vacuum clean it with one of 
these very large industrial vacuums. We 
keep the dust down to an absolute mini- 
mum in order to keep as much dirt off the 
screen as possible. 


QUESTION: On front projection, what 
restrictions do you have on how much 
of your foreground lighting you can 
allow to fall on the screen? 


COOP: It is essential to keep a keylight 
off the screen. Any actual shadow that 
you can see by eye will almost inevitably 
photograph—and, once again, this 
applies to our particular problem when 
we are moving the camera. If you have a 
static shot, you can lose a shadow 
against a particular part of the back- 
ground—and if the camera doesn't move 
it's fine, but the moment you move the 
camera, those shadows become appa- 
rent. On top of that, obviously the more 
light that hits the screen, however slight, 
the more it flattens your front projection 
picture, and because you are enlarging 
to such an enormous size, where con- 
trast is beginning to go and because you 
are working at low stops, it does become 


FIGURE 1 


FIGURE 2 


\ 


Diagram showing how the Neilson-Hordell Front Matte Projector with Zoptic device works. 
FIGURE 1 (top) Projector projecting wide background scene, and position of the model as 
seen by the camera in relation to background. FIGURE 2 (bottom) Projector projecting 
small background scene with lens zoomed to a longer focal length. Effect is that of model 
moving forward, as shown in strip diagram (right). 


a problem. In certain circumstances, if 
you can get the key up to about f/5, f/6 or 
f/8, if a fair amount of light hits the screen 
it won't affect it, but when you are work- 
ing around the f/2.8 level, and some- 
times | have had to work more open than 
that, then any bit of filler flattens the pic- 
ture. 


To compensate for this, | have, in fact, 
lit the screen directly in order to get the 
effect of a halo of light or a bright area; | 
have actually put a light on the screen to 
reflect back into the camera. But, again, 
that is something which is an individual 
choice. Sometimes coloured, sometimes 
white, it depends on what | wanted. 


Frames from an early and quite crude test of the flying effect, as made possible by the Zoptic device. A gradual zoom out from a close shot 
of the flying figure, with the background objects remaining the same size. Thus, the foreground subject is handled independently of the 
background and realistic zooms of its action in relation to the background can be achieved. The Zoptic system was developed by Zoran 


Perisic. 
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QUESTION: You could put a nice red 
evening glow into the sky? 


COOP: Oh yes. As | said earlier, some- 
times you could put it on the screen 
above the camera and reflect it through 
the back of the mirror—or, if you didn't 
want it to come over the foreground sub- 
ject, you could do it directly on the 
screen. 


QUESTION: Just one other technical 
question on front projection. | think it 
was the Motion Picture Research Cen- 
ter that published tables showing the 
maximum distance you can have a 
foreground subject from the screen, 
bearing in mind the camera-to-screen 
distance, and the lens focal length 
and aperture. When these figures are 
examined they are found to relate to 
the depth of field, so that if you mea- 
sured the distance of the camera to 
the foreground subject, the screen 
shouldn’t be further away than would 
be carried by the depth of field. Have 
you found that there are such restric- 
tions in the relationship between the 
camera, the subject and the screen? 


COOP: Yes, this is purely front projection 
rules that the closer you can keep the 
subject to the screen, the less chance 
you have of getting a fringe. If you are 
faced with having to keep the subject a 
long way away from the screen, as we 
very frequently were, there are ways of 
adjusting so that if there is a fringe, it is 
hidden in some form or another. We 
found that with very close shots, the 
problem became greater and greater as 
we got closer to the actor. In fact, we cut 
screens to fit round the actor’s body so 
that we could get it close enough to the 
back of the head, in order to do very big 
close-ups, because there are times 
when you get so close that it is almost 
impossible to eliminate the fringe. But 
when you are that close, if the body is 
slightly to one side or the other, you can 
usually bias the fringe one way or the 
other in order to lose it where it is not that 
obvious. 

It also becomes an enormous problem 
to be able to light the actor correctly 
without hitting the screen with a keylight, 
and | finished up with the distance which 
worked pretty efficiently right through 
the picture where we kept those prob- 
lems down to a minimum, but were still 
allowed to be sufficiently mobile with 
what we were doing. 

In fact, going away from the camera 
and the projector, we were involved in 
developing various systems of support 
for the actor Superman is a fairly small 


object—sleek body in tight fitting cos- 
tume, apart from the cape-—so there is 
very little to hide any of the suspension 
units. The problems from wires proved to 
be almost insurmountable, except in the 
extreme long shots and very dark se- 
quences and so on, and also it is very 
difficult for a human being to maintain a 
believable attitude when he is hung from 
two wires—and also to do any maneuver- 
ing, because the moment they change 
their attitude, they lose their balance, 
even Chris Reeve who is unbelievably 
good at this flying business. His contri- 
bution was half the battle, quite frankly. 
Wires were a very great problem for him 
as well as for us. So we devised a 
number of other systems of mounting—I 
can't obviously disclose all the details of 
those sort of things, but he was sup- 
ported in a much more rigid fashion, 
which was one of the reasons that we 
had to be so completely mobile with the 
camera. 


QUESTION: So much for the technical 
side of your being responsible for the 
front projection. In fact you are a cre- 
ative Director of Photography, and a 
lighting cameraman with a long string 
of credits of which anybody would be 
proud. How have you found this as a 
purely creative exercise away from the 
technicalities of losing fringes and 
moving front projection around? 


COOP: | have been astounded by what | 
have learned. | have been in the busi- 
ness for 42 years in the camera depart- 
ment. I've been lighting for | don’t know 
how long now (about 18 years), and it’s 
incredible how little you can know about 
your job in this business, which is what 
makes it so incredibly fascinating. | 
really have learned the most extraordi- 
nary things during this 18 months. It 
hasn't really restricted, in my opinion, the 
creative side of my job at all. In fact, | 
have been faced with completely differ- 
ent creative problems, and once again | 
have been trying to convince people that 
this man is flying and | think | have suc- 
ceeded in doing this, with help from an 
enormous number of other people. But 
this also comes down to actual atmos- 
phere, the lighting. I've had to tie in with 
Geoff Unsworth whom | have always 
considered to be one of the top cam- 
eramen in the world, and it has been an 
enormous pleasure to work with himona 
film—one doesn't often get the chance of 
working with another Lighting Cam- 
eraman at that sort of level and that has 
been an education. | have learned a lot 
from him—I have had to link into his work 
so that everything matches. There has 
Continued on Page 86 
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Diagram showing the effect of using the 
Zoptic screen in conjunction with the front 
projection screen. In this manner, Super- 
man could be made to appear to zoom off 
the screen, straight over the heads of the 
audience. 


MATTES AND COMPOSITES 
Continued from Page 53 


balance correct? 


BOWIE: | would say that you probably 
do four tests in order to get the thing 
nearly right. Then you find that you have 
to make little adjustments—perhaps in 
the line-up of the painting or a slight al- 
teration of tone in the paint, which you 


just cannot correct by lighting. Or you 


may have to make an area slightly redder 
or bluer. So it could, on an average, go 
six times to the laboratories before you 
get it finished. 


QUESTION: Do you ever have prob- 
lems if they photograph movement on 
the dividing line? 


BOWIE: You can't have movement on 
the dividing line. You've always got to 
see that people don’t put their heads 
“through the matte’, as we say. You 
can’t have a shot with a head going up 
into the sky. The actors have to have 
something behind them all the time, be- 
cause it’s very difficult to marry sky to 
sky. You have to have a very soft edge if 
you do that—or put clouds in when you 
don’t really want them. If there is an 
accident and somebody's head does go 
over the area, then you have to roto- 
scope the matte—but that is very time- 
consuming. 


QUESTION: Have you had any in- 
stances where Superman has been 
flying through the clouds when 
you’ve wanted to create a differential 
between the layers of clouds? 


BOWIE: They have cropped up on this 
film, but | haven’t been involved with 
those shots. We've shot moving clouds 
as background plates for the sequence 
in which they are looking out of the 
cockpit of the President’s aeroplane. We 
did multi-layer spray clouds on cloud 
glasses which we moved—the nearest 
one faster and the one farthest away 
with no movement-so that you get the 
right movement in depth of the various 
planes of clouds. 


QXESTION: The Ice Palace from a dis- 
tance, with sky background—that, | 
believe, is all glass. How did you 
tackle that scene? 


BOWIE: Well, we started off on the 007 
Stage, photographing everything on the 
original negative—putting our glass 
matte up in front of the camera. But be- 
cause they change set-ups and things, 
in the end two-thirds of the cuts will be 
done on original negative, but for the 
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Les Bowie not only has partially shot composite scenes for SUPERMAN—PART II “in the 
can” —he’s got them in the fridge. Refrigeration helps protect the latent images from 
deterioration over periods of time. Les also usually has a bottle of his excellent home-made 
wine in the cooler to keep the film cans company. 


others we will have used dupes. The 
reasons are purely technical, action- 
wise, but have nothing to do with the 
matte shots. 


QUESTION: You had to simulate an 
atom bomb explosion, | believe? 


BOWIE: Yes, we did. | imaged the 
explosion in a very similar way to the 


simulation of those very weird clouds 
they had in CLOSE ENCOUNTERS. 


QUESTION: How did you do that? 
BOWIE: We did it in water. 


QUESTION: How did you do it in wa- 
ter? 


BOWIE: We had very clear water and 
exploded colour into that water, shoot- 
ing at high speed. It looks marvelous. 
Viewing it from outer space, when you 
see it as though you are looking down 
onto it, you see this ‘poof’. It’s good— 
everybody seems to think so, anyway. It 
looks like an atom bomb cloud. 


QUESTION: And yet it all takes place 
underwater? 


BOWIE: Yes. 


QUESTION: One of the reasons that 
Dick Donner is so delighted with your 
efforts on this film is that you were the 
person who suggested how to make 
Continued on Page 92 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 
Continued from Page 62 


minutes on the trampoline, roadwork in 
the morning, and a muscle-building 
high-protein diet. 

Meanwhile Reeve was developing not 
only his biceps, but his interpretation of 
the dual role. The caped hero, standing 
hands-on-hips as bullets glanced off his 
chest, was only one aspect of Superman. 

“But there is more to him than that,” 
says the young actor. “In asense, he is a 
stranger in a strange land, a solitary man 
with extra-terrestrial powers, trying hard 
to fit into his adopted planet. 

“He has warmth and a fine sense of 
humor, even about his own super-human 
strength.” 

The search for Superman/Clark Kent 
was matched in its intensity by the hunt 
for Lois Lane. She had to be bright, 
spunky, pretty, and capable of projecting 
a fond indulgence with the fumbling Clark 
and a zesty romance with his steely 
alter-ego. 

To the dismay of some of Hollywood’s 
best known actresses, and their agents, 
the nod finally went to Margot Kidder, 
who has been directed by some of the 
industry’s finest craftsmen, including 
Norman Jewison, Robert Altman, Brian 
de Palma and now Richard Donner. 

A distinguished international cast 
completes the roster of citizens from 
Krypton, Smallville and Metropolis. 

Susannah York; British Academy 
Award winner, American “Oscar” 
nominee and “Best Actress” at the 
Cannes Film Festival is the Man of 
Steel’s real mother, Lara on Krypton. 

Glenn Ford and Phyllis Thaxter are the 
Kents of Smallville, who—in Ford’s 
words—‘“try to give their amazing foster- 
son a normal American upbringing.” 

Jackie Cooper, celebrating a fifty-year 
screen career which began when he was 
a three-year-old scene stealer, is Perry 
White, no-nonsense editor of the Me- 
tropolis Daily Planet. 

Valerie Perrine, dressed to the nines, is 
Lex Luthor’s fetching playmate. “She’s 
not really evil, just sort of dumb,” says 
Valerie. “She can’t resist Lex or his weird 
schemes.” 

Ned Beatty, nominated for an 
Academy Award for his performance as 
the coldly logical tycoon in NETWORK, is 
Otis, dim-witted aide-de-crime to Lex 
Luthor. 

Maria Schell, winner of seven German 
“Oscars” and the flawless beauty of THE 
BROTHERS KARAMAZOV, is Vond-Ah, 


a Kryptonian scientist as brilliant as she 
is devious. 


Trevor Howard and Harry Andrews, 
two of England’s most enduring stars, are 
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elders of the planet Krypton. 

Terence Stamp, “Oscar” nominee for 
his disturbing portrait of THE COLLEC- 
TOR, is Superman’s cunning adversary. 

The behind-the-scenes credits have 
the same professional lustre. 

Production designer John Barry came 
to SUPERMAN after winning an 
Academy Award for STAR WARS, and 
industry-wide acclaim for A CLOCK- 
WORK ORANGE and LUCKY LADY. 


His favorite scene? “The destruction of 
the planet Krypton. It was one of those 
rare times when everything we imagined 
would happen. . . actually did.” The most 
challenging task? “Designing Super- 
man’s Fortress of Solitude in the Arctic. It 
had to be like no other movie set in his- 
tory.” 

Composer-conductor John Williams is 
a three-time Academy Award winner for 
FIDDLER ON THE ROOF, JAWS and 
STAR WARS. Oddly enough, when his 
STAR WARS score won last year’s Os- 
car, the man he had to beat out was... 
himself (for CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF 
THE THIRD KIND). 

Still another Oscar winner is. Geoffrey 
Unsworth, BSC, director of cinematog- 
raphy, whose award was for the decadent 
images in CABARET. Other hits which 
had displayed his visual virtuosity in- 
clude BECKET, 2001: A SPACE ODYS- 
SEY and MURDER ON THE ORIENT 
EXPRESS. 


Costume designer Yvonne Blake’s 
“Oscar” stemmed from the stylish period 
“look” of NICHOLAS AND ALEXANDRA. 
A creative “time traveler,’ she also fash- 
ioned the costumes for THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS, ROBIN AND MARIAN 
and JESUS CHRIST, SUPERSTAR. 

To edit the film, Donner called on one 
of his gifted cohorts from THE OMEN, 
Stuart Baird, who—at the ripe old age of 
thirty—includes, amongst his credits, 
such hits as Lindsay Anderson's IF and 
Ken Russell’s THE DEVILS and 
TOMMY. 

The Salkinds and Spengler take pride 
in the creative team assembled to make 
SUPERMAN. 

“We approached people we felt were 
the best in the industry at what they did,” 
says Spengler. “Their reaction to the 
name ‘Superman’ was fascinating. One 
sensed it was an idea... a project... 
whose time had come.” 

Adds Ilya Salkind, “I’ve been told that 
SUPERMAN has the potential to be one 


of the greatest films ever. If that hap- | 


pens, it’s because of a magic that’s been 
there since ‘Superman’ first appeared in 
print. Everyone wants to fly, to be free, to 
be strong enough to challenge injustice. 
“Everyone . . . for at least one moment 
. wants to be Superman.” ia] 
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BRENNER 


CINE® 


> ee 


Motion Picture Equipment Specialists | 


YOUR SUPPORT IN ANY 
CINEMATOGRAPHY ENDEAVORS 


Brenner’s is a professional organization 
staffed by a cadre of well trained and ex- 
perienced sales people whose overriding 
concern is to insure that the equipment you 
rent or buy performs the job you want done! 
Whether your job requires Cameras, 
Lenses, Motors, Magazines, Tripods, Power 
Supplies, Lighting, Editors, Meters, Projec- 
tors, Tape Recorders or Screens, you can 
count on Brenner’s to supply the needed 
equipment at the right time and RIGHT 
PRICE! 


Have a short term need for specific cinematography equipment? Brenner’s can 
supply most types of cinematography equipment on a daily, weekly or monthly basis 
at low rates to qualified individuals. Or maybe your needs can be met by the purchase 
of previously owned equipment that is listed below: superior products at a fraction of 


replacement costs. 


PREVIOUSLY OWNED, NEW, 
OVERSTOCK EQUIPMENT: QUALITY AT THE LOWEST PRICE! 


ARRIFLEX 16M Body wivariable speed motor and 


USED $2,450.00: 


12 x 120 Angenieux lens 


ARRIFLEX 35 IIA wi 35, 50, 75MM Schneider lenses, 


variable speed motor and two 400’ magazines 


USED $1,400.00 


ARRIFLEX BL w 12 x 120 Angenieux lens, matte box, 


USED $4,900.00 


Universal motor, 400’ magazine 


ARRIFLEX 16S/B-GS w/25/50/75MM lenses 


Governor motor, instruction manual, Guarantee Card 
ONE ONLY, NEW $7,400.00 


BOLEX EBM wipisto! grip, battery, battery charger, 


Used w/ NEW 16 x 100MM Vario Switar w/ power zoom 
$2,550.00 


BOLEX SBM BODY ONLY 


ONE ONLY, NEW $1,498.00 


3 CP-16R wi 12 x 120 Angenieux zoom, two 


batteries, two chargers, 400’ magazine, location case 


USED $5,800.00 


s CP-16RA wi12x120 Angenieux lens, two bat- 


Angenieux Arriflex Arrivox Beaulieu Beyer Bolex Canonu 


MOVIOLA UL 20S Editor 


teries, two chargers, 400’ magazine, sound head, location 


USED $6,900.00 


CANON SCOOPIC 16M wi 12.5 x 75 Macro 


zoom lens, one battery, one charger, case, guarantee 
card, instr. manual NEW $1,395.00 


REMANUFACTURED FREZZI 16 wi 12x120mm 


Angenieux wi0” finder, two 400’ magazines $3,300.00 


USED $1,950.00 


OXBERRY FILMAKER STAND wi/28mzm lens, 


55mm lens autofocus to 1 to 1, 400’ 16mm camera 
head, 35mm camera head, NS & EW compound, 35mm 
slide holder, top and bottom lighting, control console, 
time exposure hand jog control, and all standard 


accessories USED $16,900.00 
CALL OR WRITE: (202) 244-3800 


VIA. Master Charge. American Expres 


DEMONSTRATOR, AND 


ECLAIR ACL CAMERA PACKAGE 2109: 


LED 7 exposure guide, TWO 400’ magazines, CA-1 
camera mount, ‘‘C’’ mount set into the face of the 
camera, clapper light, oscillating reflex mirror, 
rotating focal plane shutter, claw movement, 
magazine drive system, electronics module with 
automatic or manual clapper system, front and side 
on/off switches, gel filter system and ground glass 
with 16mm full aperture and TV safe action area 
markings; 12 volt DC multi-duty motor crystal 
controlled at 24 and 25 fps, variable speed at set 
position of 8, 12, 50 and 75 fps, out-of-sync warning 
light, reflex mirror automatically stops in viewing 
position; supplied with two 400’ coaxial, snap-on, 
instant change magazines, Angenieux HC auto-erect 
viewfinder, coiled power cable (specify), deep flotation 
Halliburton camera and accessory case, anatomical 
hand-grip with on and off switch, camera aperture and 
pate protection plate, magazine front protection cover, 

A-1 mount camera cavity cap, ‘‘C’’ mount camera 
cavity cap, instruction manual, film test and warranty 


NEW SPECIAL $13,160.00 


ECLAIR ACL CAMERA witwo 400’ magazines, 
battery, charger, case, USED $4,500.00 


For more information on Motion Picture Equipment, 


Sales, Service & Rentals, call or write 


5215 Wisconsin Ave., 
20015 (202) 244-3800 


BRENNER 


CINE @ SOUND 


Div. of Ritz Camera Centers 


Please mail me additional information: 
CJ Service (CJ Sales CC) Rentals 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


Angenieux Arriflex Arrivox Beaulieu Beyer Bolex Canon Cinema Products Colortran Eclair Electro-Voice Guillotine Magna 
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N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Angenieux Arriflex Arrivox Beaulieu Beyer Bolex Canon Cinema Products Colortran Eclair Electro-Voice Guillotine Magn 
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RONFORD. 
BETTER 


SUPPORT. 


k Working with a Ronford is like getting 
behind the wheel of a Rolls: the 
equipment responds precisely and 
unvaryingly to your directions. Pro- 
fessionalism demands nothing less. 


RONFORD FLUID HEADS: Fit any 
camera/lens combination, adjust for 
‘neutral’ balance. Patented ultra- 
smooth fluid-damped action with 
repeatable multi-step adjustment. 
Mate with bowl fittings on all standard 
tripods, 360° pan, wide-range tilt. 


RONFORD LOW-ANGLE AND 
SUCTION-MOUNT ACCESSORIES: 
Versatile, eliminates need for hi-hat. 
Creates new shooting possibilities. 
Rapid, positive setup. Compatible 
with other standard fittings. 


RONFORD STANDARD LEGS: 
Available in light, medium and heavy 
duty models. Absolutely rigid in all 
positions. Positive, quick-action 
lock. Exclusive ‘‘no-stoop”’ height 
adjustment. 


Ronford products are available for 
sale, rental or long-term lease at 
Camera Mart. The Headquarters for 
professional equipment...with the 
personal attention and factory- 
authorized service professionals 
appreciate. 


CM is 40 


SUSTAINING | 


Camera Mart 


MEMBER THE CAMERA MART, INC. a 


456 West 55th Street, New York 10019 
(212) 757-6977 / Telex: 1-2078 
Sales ¢ Service ¢ Rental 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF “SUPERMAN” 
Continued from Page 67 


magazine like American Cinematogra- 
pher. Bob Fosse wanted Liza to look a bit 
rough the next morning and he had a 
terrible time with Geoff, trying to make 
Liza look not quite as beautiful as Geoff 
wanted her to look. | mean, Geoff saw 
every woman as someone who should 
look beautiful and would try harder than 
anyone else I’ve ever met to make them 
look that way. 

There were many cameramen shooting 
in other units of SUPERMAN, as anyone 
will note who can stay to the end of the 
credits. Geoff was in contact with them, 
but never over-instructed them because, 
being the type of person he was, he never 
wanted to put too much pressure on any- 
one. But obviously there were times 
when sequences had to be left by us, as a 
first unit, and continued by a second unit. 
There were other times when Denys 
Coop's unit, which was an entity on its 
own, continued happily photographing 
whole sequences. 

Of the many cameramen who contrib- 
uted to SUPERMAN, I must say a special 
word about Alex Thompson, with whom 
Geoffrey was very impressed, because 
Alex matched Geoff's stuff to a T. | think 
any cameraman reading this article will 
realize that it’s harder to match some- 
body else’s work than to do original work. 
| know how impressed Geoffrey was with . 
the way Alex matched his work, and he 
himself said to me that he felt that Alex 
very often improved it. | know that Geoff 
would have liked me to say that. 

There are several other cameramen on 
the picture that | could talk about for 
hours, but Geoff did have a special affec- 
tion for Alex because of the way he obvi- 
ously tried so hard to match his work. 

Since Geoff passed away before he 
could do so, | have been given the task of 
grading (or “timing,” as the Americans 
say) SUPERMAN. Geoff was always 
very involved in timing, as any camera- 
man obviously must be. It is no good 
spending months of your life getting 
things exactly as you want them only to 
leave the finishing to someone else, be- 
cause the chances are that their ideas 
might be somewhat different than yours, 
or slightly less daring. 

Over the years I’ve sat in with Geoff on 
many timing sessions, but this will be the 
first time—and | must say that I'm ex- 
tremely worried about it—that | am going 
to take some responsibility for making 
decisions. | have, | know, people who will 
help me—like Les Ostenilli of Tech- 
nicolor, as well as Denys Coop, who did 
some magnificent work on SUPERMAN 
and who had a unit of his own for the 
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whole time. He has already started timing 
some of the reels and | will do the rest. | 
know how Geoff would have wanted it to 
look and everything that can be done will 
be done to make sure that Geoff's work 
looks \ike Geoff's work. 

Geoff's contribution to any and every 
film that he worked on was that everyone 
knew that the results would be as good as 
humanly possible. But apart from that, 
Geoff had a unique “presence”—and | 
wish | could think of a more precise 
word—but it was a presence on a set that 
used to give everyone around him confi- 
dence. | mean, if you look at a picture of 
Geoff—even if you haven’t worked with 
him—you can see that, and directors, 
actors and actresses always felt that they 
could go to Geoff and lean on him. Many 
of them did over the years, and many who 
read this article will spend a quiet mo- 
ment remembering those times. 

Since he has been gone, | have spo- 
ken to perhaps 15 directors we have 
worked with and all of them have 
swapped stories with me about: “Do you 
remember this?” or “Do you remember 
that?” But what all of them have talked 
about most was Geoff's strength. Geoff 
was always there. He was always there 
first thing in the morning, and he was 
always there until the end of the day. He 
would never miss rushes. Anyone could 
phone his room, if you were on location, 
and have a chat. 

Geoff had a presence that was there 
then—and, | think, will be with us for 
quite a long time. fy 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Rarely has a man been 
more beloved by his co-workers in the 
world-wide filmmaking community than was 
Geoffrey Unsworth, BSC. He was a gentle- 
man in the most literal sense of the term, and 
an inspired artist of the camera. He was also, 
although quite shy, a very warm, witty and 
compassionate human being. It is to the 
memory of this very special man and his rare 
combination of qualities that this issue of 
American Cinematograher is affectionately 
dedicated. 

A trust fund has been set up to complete 
the education of Geoffrey Unsworth’s three 
children. Anyone wishing to donate should do 
so to: Messrs. Rubenstein & Callahan, (Uns- 
worth Trust), 6 Raymond Buildings, Cray’s 
Inn, LONDON, WC1, ENGLAND.) 


FREE CATALOG 


HARD-TO-FIND PRECISION TOOLS 
Lists more than 3000 items: pliers, tweezers, wire 
strippers, vacuum systems, relay tools, optical 
equipment, tool kits and cases. Also includes ten 
pages of useful “Tool Tips” to aid in tool selection. 


JENSEN TOOLS & ALLOYS 


1230 SOUTH PRIEST DRIVE - TEMPE, AZ. 85281 
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A study of the Motion Picture and 
Television Arts and Sciences within a 
degree program, taught by a distin- 
guished faculty. 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


Now Registering. Write for a descrip- 
tive brochure. 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


925 No. La Brea Ave. 


Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
Approved for Veterans 851-0550 


Your equipment. 


It’s only as good 


as the lab 


You invest the most you 
can afford in your equipment. 
After all, it's what you make your 
living with. For the same reason, you 
spend precious time selecting a lab that is of the same caliber 
as your equipment. 

Photo Processors follows this same philosophy. We’ve 
invested in the finest color equipment available. Our team of 
color specialists is among the best in the country. They are 
here to assure you that you will receive the best end-product 
possible. Send your next job to us and let us prove it. We can 
back you up. 


photo processors Inc. 


Box 2116A, Austin, Texas 78767 
AC 512-472-6926 
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mark IV : 
director's 
viewfinder 


10:1 zoom 

An indispensable tool 

for the director or 

cameraman in 

composing scenes and 

choosin re riate 
ull 10: 


lenses. zoom in U.S. and Foreign Patents Pending 
both 35mm and 16mm 


formats. alan gordon enterprises inc. 


PRICE: $335.00 1430 N. Cah Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


(Includes neck strap and case) ee ee 


FAR AHEAD...FLUID HEADS 
from MILLER 


THE ORIGINAL FLUID HEADS PREFERRED BY PROFESSIONALS 


© Miller Fluid Heads, number 105 and 107 provide the versatility 
and mobility needed by the professional filmmaker. Not only do 
these Fluid Heads have full fluid action but also have the Slip Pan 
Unit that facilitates the filming of fast moving objects, racing, 
sporting and rally events. 
e The No. 105 is especially suited 
for use with the Arriflex 16 (or 
35mm with adaptor plate), light- 
weight Auricon, Eclair, CP16 or 
similar cameras with magazine 
and motor incorporated drives. 
Also TV Cameras. 
Pans 360°, Tilts past 90°. Comes 
with tension control screws for Pan. ¥ 
and Tilt units, and 360° azimuth 
scale for Pan. Optional right 
or left handle position. 
Recommended maximum 
load: 30 Lbs. 
Weight: 9 Lbs. 4 Oz. Height: 6% Inches 


e The No. 107 incorporates all the 
features of the No. 105 with the 
addition of the Positive Heavy Duty 
Tilt Lock. This added feature 
permits the use of heavier cameras. 

e Recommended maximum 
load: 30-40 Lbs. 

e Weight: 9 Lbs. 4 Oz. 

Height: 6% Inches 


Miller Professional Equipment 
10816 Burbank Blvd. / No. Hollywood, CA 91601 
Phone (213) 766-9451 


FLYING SUPERMAN WITH 
FRONT PROJECTION 
Continued from Page 79 


been no problem changing from straight- 
forward production shooting to process, 
and there has been a lot of that through- 
out the picture. But the actual creation of 
an atmosphere in the sky is something 
one often doesn’t get faced with—a man 
flying above a town at night—and to re- 
produce the right sort of feeling that, in 
fact, | discovered by flying over New 
York in a helicopter—the sort of level of 
light that ycu would get from the city 
itself—the sort of light that you would get, 
where it would come from—colours and 
so on—that creative side of it has been 
enormously exciting. And Richard Don- 
ner, the Director, has been a very hard 
taskmaster who wants perfection, quite 
rightly so, but gives one enormous en- 
couragement to go for exactly what you 
feel is right and to keep doing it until it is 
right. So between the encouragement 
from Dick Donner and the opportunities 
raised by this subject, | don’t think | have 
lost from the creative side anything at all. 
| have gained an enormous amount on 
that side as well, | think, and thoroughly 
enjoyed it, too. 


QUESTION: Do you want to talk about 
any particular shots which gave you 
most satisfaction in achieving? For 
instance, what would people, even 
within the industry, even fellow Light- 
ing Cameramen, not realise was front 
projection when they asked them- 
selves, “How was that done?” 


COOP: | am fairly confident that in re- 
gard to 80% of the material that is in the 
film, none of the front projection will be 
obvious front projection. Obviously, 
when people see a man, and at times a 
man and awoman flying, they know it’s a 
process of some sort. | think it is going to 
be extremely difficult to put your finger 
on what is in fact front projection. Obvi- 
ously, everybody knows that front projec- 
tion is to be used on a film so they are 
going to accept the fact that that is what 
it is. | am probably one of my own 
severest critics—but if | feel that what | 
see on the screen is aman and a woman 
flying through, in and around New York, 
etc., and it is completely convincing—! 
think | have achieved what we have all 
been attempting to do right from the 
word go. | was approached by a 
member of the studio the other day who 
came up to me and said, “! saw a se- 
quence that they were dubbing the other 
day of SUPERMAN in New York, when 
he flies down and lands on the pavement 
and burrows through the earth.” He said, 
“How on earth did you manage to control 
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the people in New York?” And this is a 
technician at Pinewood. | said the whole 
sequence was shot on ‘A’ Stage and if | 
can convince a technician that he has 
just seen some film shot in New York, | 
am very happy. 


QUESTION: Who shot the plates? 


COOP: | went to New York early during 
the production to set up the plate shoot- 
ing unit. Wally Veevers and | went over 
there together. Wally was in control of the 
8 x 10 steroptican plates and | was in 
charge of setting up the 35mm moving 
plates. | think it is very important in a 
project like this, where the cameraman is 
very much responsible for the overall re- 
sult, that he is actually there and if not, is 
very closely associated with the 
cameraman who is going to shoot the 
material for him in order to co-ordinate 
the movement on the plate with the 
movement that is going to be put in front 
of it months later. We have learned more 
about this as we have gone on. It is terri- 
bly important in order to achieve the op- 
timum result that the maximum effort go 
into the plate—which means that you 
have to discuss the shots very, very care- 
fully with everybody—the Director, the 
Art Director, everybody concerned in the 
first place—and with that in mind, you go 
out and shoot a plate envisaging what is 
going to go in front of it. It is not just a 
case of setting up a camera and expos- 
ing some film. There is an enormous 
amount of movement involved—if you can 
imagine flying over New York, photo- 
graphing from a helicopter a man who is 
doing a loop the loop over the city. You 
have to create that situation with the 
background before you apply the fore- 
ground—and this is an enormous part of 
creating the illusion in the end. We have 
found ourselves faced with situations 
because we have been learning, and we 
have wanted to do things where we 
couldn't go back to New York and re- 
shoot plates. We have had to create our 
own New York with cut-outs and models 
with the help of Colin Chilvers, who con- 
tributed an enormous amount to models 
that we shot on the Lot at Pinewood— 
models of New York, with traffic moving 
on the street—traffic moving over bridges 
and so on. We created our own plates 
with an enormous amount of movement 
and the results have been probably as 
good as material shot in New York itself. 
But, basically, because it is terribly 
important that the background have the 
correct movement, you can't put a back- 
ground up and say, “Now, what are we 
going to do in front of this?” You have got 
to sit down and discuss it, work it out, 
and then go and shoot the background 


Our stars 
come out 
at night. 


If you've found yourself wishing upon a star for 
a place that works around the clock, put your 
dreams away. And come to Producers Color. 
Our stars work around the clock. They’re a 
professional bunch of people who deliver 
quality work . . . regardless of the time. 

In the area of video tape they can handle 
computerized dubbing, computerized editing, 
studio services, and mobile production units 

just to name a few. 
When it comes to film, they can take care of 
color film processing, animation, optical 
effects, production printing, and more. 
So why lose sleep at 
night worrying about where @S—S_—= 
you're going to get all 
your work done. 
Come to Producers Color. 
You'll thank your lucky 
stars you found us. 


WE CAN DO A LOT OF THINGS. 


PRODUCE RS Motion Picture Laboratory e 2921 East Grand Blvd. 


Detroit, Michigan 48202 (313) 874-1112 


CO LO R Video Tape Division e 16210 Meyers Road 
S Fe RVIC 3 Detroit, Michigan 48235 (313) 345-4866 
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P&’*scope Lenses 


For quality cinematography designed 
and fabricated to your requirements. 
These systems feature: 


External exit pupil. A small mirror is placed so that 


one obtains a view close to the model base. 
Small diameter front end. 

25 inches or longer front mirror to camera. 

lris and focus mechanisms. 

Can be designed for 16, 35 or 65 mm cameras. 


Call today 
for more information. 


LAIKIN OPTICAL CORP. 


5630 Arbor Vitae Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90045 (213) 640-0470 


PALMER 
INTERLOCK 
PROJECTORS 


now with 
Dynamic Syne Control 


This exclusive new feature allows picture and magnetic 
track relationship to be adjusted while the projector is 
running. Palmer interlocks are dependable, easy to 
operate, and gentle on all kinds of film. There are four 
new models for single and double system playback 

and studio quality recording. 


Write for full details. 


with all that movement incorporated. It is 
terribly important that the cameraman 
responsible be involved in that dis- 
cussion, and | was very fortunate in con- 
tacting a cameraman in New York called 
Bob Bailin who worked with me while | 
was out there. | persuaded the Company 
to bring him to England. He sat in ona 
week’s solid discussions on plates that 
were needed and he went back to New 
York and shot plates that were absolutely 
to the frame what | had asked for, and 
have proved to be 100%2 successful. But 
only because of the preparation and the 
thought that went into it. 


QUESTION: So what are you going to 
pull out of the hat for SUPERMAN II? 


COOP: It is difficult to know what we are 
going to pull out of the hat as of this 
moment, but we are faced with a situa- 
tion where instead of one person, and in 
some cases two people flying—we are 
faced with four people at once taking 
part in a fairly exciting, hectic sequence 
over New York. | don’t think by any 
means we have come up with all the 
answers. | think we are a long way 
towards making it more exciting, more 
successful than Part |. If we don’t make it 
better, it means that we have learned 
nothing, and | am confident that it is 
going to be a lot more exciting than Part 
|. We have got to develop our equipment 
through our experience on Part I. We are 
going to have to expand quite con- 
siderably. | think we are going to get into 
computers in order to be able to create 
the illusion of four people on the screen 
at the same time, traveling in various 
directions. It is difficult at this stage to 
say exactly what we are going to do. | 
think that when | started Part I, | had no 
idea what | was going to do. | thought | 
knew what was going to happen and | 
have been absolutely astonished. | know 
that by the end of Part I! 1am going to be 
even more astonished. 


QUESTION: Finally? 


COOP: This is something that | should 
have mentioned earlier, one of the 
people who has been closely as- 
sociated with me and who has worked 
with me on a number of films where | 
have been Director of Photography, is 
my Operator, John Harris. His con- 
tribution to the development of the ma- 
chinery itself and to the actual manipu- 
lation and creation of the illusion of flying 
has been really quite incredible. He 


W. A. PALMER FILMS, INC. 


611 HOWARD STREET « SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 - PHONE (415) 986-5961 
San Francisco’s complete 16 mm film service 


really has been my right arm, and | 
wouldn't like any interview or article to 
go through without his name being men- 
tioned as an enormous contributor 
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ULTIMATE OPTICAL ILLUSIONS 
Continued from Page 65 


out the negative and rephotographing 
a drawing or painting or glass shot? 


FIELD: We use this system quite .a lot, 
especially on ultra-long shots where we 
have to add buildings and ice palaces 
and that sort of thing. Les Bowie, our 
matte artist, has painted lots of shots this 
way and we've combined the ele- 
ments—sometimes on original negative. 
It’s an old technique, but it requires a lot 
of control to make sure that records are 
kept of the slates and that sort of thing. 
We have done other shots using the old 
three-colour system (red, blue and 
green) and making masters at Techni- 
‘color and then recombining them onto 
5247 with a painting. That has been ex- 
tremely successful. 


‘JR. THRIFTFAX 
CAMERA STAND 


FAX-RICHARDSON 
CAMERA STAND 


ANIMATOR’S DISCS, 


COMPOUNDS THRIFTFAX 


CAMERA STAND 


For all ANIMATION/TITLING/FILMSTRIP production and 
preparation equipment, for animation supplies of all sorts, get the 
facts, first, from FAX Company. A two-part descriptive price list 
covering ““The Mechanics of Animation” and “The Art of Anima- 
tion” is yours free, on request. Tell us of special needs. 


QUESTION: Do you have your own 
matte room? 


FIELD: Yes, we built a small one when 
we realized that there would be so much 


work on SUPERMAN that it would be 
worth having our own control. It has 
proved very useful. We combine a stan- 
dard Mitchell camera with a bi-pack sys- 
tem, using a white backing as a printer 
light and then controlling the whole thing 
on three-colour separations. It has 
worked out very well. 


QUESTION: In that case, is it better to 
use three-colour separations? 


FIELD: You have to. You can’t use an 
interpositive system. The only other 
technique would be an interpositive/ 
internegative system. But interpositive is 
not a photographic stock; it’s a dupli- 
cating stock and extremely slow. It 
doesn't have the contrast range that we 
sometimes want and you don't really 
have enough control over its colour to 
match in another colour with it. In other 
words, the painting, which has certain 
colours, has to be matched very ac- 
curately and the whole thing gets terribly 
delicate. The only way you can control 
that is to do it on original negative or 
make three-colour separations (the old 
system) and match them all together. | 
like the dupes from three-colour sep- 
arations. | think they are still some of the 
finest dupes made today. 


QUESTION: How do you use the 
three-colour separations when you 
are shooting bi-pack? 


FIELD: You put the blue master in the 
camera in bi-pack with an original nega- 
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For additional information on the new DOTE 
5000, plus an in depth report on HMI lights in 
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flicker-free photography when 
using HMI lights. 
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tive and print it-using, of course, the 
appropriate narrow cut filter to print only 
that colour. Then you do the same with 
the red and green masters, until you 
have built up an exposure through the 
three colours. Then you re-expose a 
fourth time (single-pack), photo- 
graphing a painting or model or what- 
ever it might be, to combine the whole /ot 
together. The matte work involved is 
another delicate little thing -whether you 
go soft-edge or hard-edge, for ex- 
ample—all the things which, after years 
of experience, you have learned how to 
cope with. They vary from shot to shot, 
because each shot obviously has its 
own limits and photographic qualities. 


QUESTION: Wouldn’t the use of the 
three-colour separations give you 
much greater colour control? 


FIELD: Oh, yes—tremendous colour 
control, very delicate. I’m a firm believer 
in it. 


QUESTION: You said at the beginning 
that anything that is not first gen- 
eration comes to you. What per- 
centage of the film do you estimate 
has gone through your hands? 


FIELD: It’s difficult to estimate that at the 
moment, because we aren't finished, 
but | should think that well over 50% has 
gone through our hands. 


QUESTION: That’s 50% that’s not first 
generation? 


FIELD: Yes—I'm afraid so. One realizes 
that when you come to the negative cut 
and you see the vast amount that we 
have had to do. 


QUESTION: In the end, the prints are 
made off CRis for release. Do you ever 
duplicate your work so that it can 
match up with the CRis, or do they CRI 
everything? 


FIELD: We have to CRI entire reels. 
There is no other way you can do it. This 
is why | am always concerned about 
quality, because there is always a drop 
at that stage—and if there is a drop be- 
fore that stage, of course, it gets un- 
bearable. So quality is the thing one has 
to fight for. It would be easy to create 
special effects by making dupe after 
dupe of the same scene, but when one 
has to combine everything in one dupe 
(in order to have only one generation 
drop), that involves a lot of skill, a lot of 
hard thinking, a lot of tireless work. There 
are very few double dupes in this pic- 
ture. There are one or two which we had 
to do because there was no other al- 
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ternative. 


QUESTION: | believe you have used 
the system of soft-brush animation on 
this film. What is meant by that term? 


FIELD: It refers toa system thatis across 
between cell animation and full ani- 
mation. In other words, an artist ani- 
mates with a brush in order to achieve an 
airbrush quality, to create various ef- 
fects, such as streaking and high-speed 
trails and that sort of thing. It’s time- 
consuming and very delicate (which is 
why | like it), but we have found it very 
successful for limited use. One has to 
consider where to use it very, very care- 
fully. We have avoided direct cartoon 
animation, as such, anywhere in the pic- 
ture, because of its unreal look. But we 
did come up with this airbrush look, 
which has proved useful in certain 
cases. 


QUESTION: On what sort of scene 
would you use the airbrush tech- 
nique? 


FIELD: When Superman is travelling 
from Point A to Point B at extremely high 
speed—usually up in space—we have 
adopted this technique. It has limited 
use, but if it is done delicately, it can be 
extremely effective. =f 
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PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT RENTAL SERVICE || NATTES AND COMPOSITES 
. . . where production time means as much to us 
as it does to you. 


Continued from Page 80 
Superman’s cape fly. Is that correct? 


BOWIE: Yes. Well, | saw at the very 

beginning that there was going to be a 

hell of a problem with Superman’s cape, 

because it meant that wherever he went 

you had to have a huge wind machine— 

so | thought it would be a very good idea 

, if we made his cape flap up to look as if it 

erro so : was being blown by the wind—but to do 
it by means of sort of motorized fishing 

M | DWEST C| NE SERNICES rods, operated by radio control. He car- 
ried the batteries. Everything went with 


626 EAST 751TH STREET © KANSAS CITY, MO. 64131 him, but we could vary the speed by 


radio control. 


QUESTION: What other particular 
contributions have you made to this 
production from your experience in 
so many aspects of special effects? 


BOWIE: Well, as I’ve said, all the way 
through this film Richard Donner has al- 
ways insisted that if anybody had any 
ideas they should shout them out 
loud—and most people have, including 
me. A lot of those ideas have been test- 
ed, and many of them have been used. 


QUESTION: It’s been a super get- 
together film, hasn’t it? 


BOWIE: It has. | used to rather enjoy the 
get-together’s in Dick’s office. 


COMMENT: Dick Donner told me that 
' you make very good home-brewed 
. oy le "hh "9 iii. British beer. 
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TWO WORLDS IN MINIATURE 
Continued from Page 74 


miniature outside you can get a much 
better effect. Of course, in England, 
when you first take it outside you think it’s 
fantastic. You've got all the light you want 
and the shadows are all running parallel 
because the subject is lit only by the sun. 
But when you come to do the shot, the 
sun has gone in and it’s cloudy. 

For SUPERMAN we had the oppor- 
tunity to shoot the San Francisco bridge 
miniature on a stage, but | decided that 
we would do it outside and take a chance 
on the weather. We wanted grey skies, 
rather than strong sunlight, and it just 
happened that we did get grey skies. If 
the sun had come out the shot would 
have been useless. | feel that sometimes 
you just have to take terrible chances 
and cross your fingers and hope that the 
weather will be exactly as you want it. 

Some of the miniatures we use are 
very expensive. | would estimate (and 
I’m just taking a wild guess here) that the 
tanker in the James Bond film cost about 
$40,000. It was quite a monster—63 feet 
long—and required a crew of three to 
operate it. But the main reason that it was 
so expensive was that it wasn’t a con- 
ventional boat. In the film the front of the 
tanker opens and it sails over nuclear 
submarines and just sort of gobbles them 
up. Because of that, the construction of 
the tanker had to be like that of a cata- 
maran and only the last so-many feet of it 
was a complete boat. 

Handling expensive “toys” like this 
adds up to an enormous financial 
responsibility, which | don’t simply take in 
stride, because if you get to a point where 
you don’t worry about such things, you’re 
inclined to become too blasé about 
them. | feel that if you are keyed up over 
the cost factor, realizing that you have a 
very, very expensive model in front of the 
camera, your mind starts working a little 
faster. You become aware that (in the 
case of some pictures, at least) if the 
miniature shots don’t look real the picture 
could be a washout, because this par- 
ticular toy is what they’ve centered the 
whole picture around. In the case of the 
Bond picture it happened to be a tanker. 
If you take the tanker out of the film | 
wouldn’t say that you haven't got a film, 
but you've certainly got a great big 
gap—and | don’t know what you would 
replace it with. 

In the case of the Golden Gate Bridge 
miniature which we built for SUPER- 
MAN, a danger was posed by the very, 
very high winds we had to cope with dur- 
ing shooting. These were especially 
dangerous because the bridge was very 
delicately made. The entire super- 
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structure underneath had been pressed 
out of brass and had only been tacked 
together in places, the reason being that 
we didn’t want it to be built so solidly that 
we couldn't destroy it. We didn’t want to 
use really powerful explosives. We 
wanted to use something that would cre- 
ate a nice visual effect—but a soft explo- 
sion that would dislodge portions of the 
bridge without blowing the whole thing to 
smithereens. So this bridge was just 
tacked together and there were several 
nights when we had such high winds that 
we would rush out to the lot first thing in 
the morning to see if the bridge was still 
intact. Finally, during the last week and 
after we had shot everything that we 
needed, a terrible gale caused the final 
part of the bridge to collapse. 

| think you just have to take chances on 
certain things. You cover yourself as best 
you can, but there are occasions when, 
in order to get the shot, you have to take a 
gamble in one way or another. When you 
come to destroy something, it only takes 
one explosion that goes wrong to com- 
pletely obliterate the camera’s view and 
the bridge, or whatever it is, falls down 
without the action being recorded on the 
film. 

In situations like that, of course, you 
set up other cameras almost side-by- 
side with the first. Often | put another 
camera right alongside the one that is 
taking the master shot and, if both cam- 
eras work perfectly, you end up with a lot 
of footage, but you find that the editor can 
usually use pieces of each shot con- 
structively. You always stick as many 
cameras as you can on an especially 
tricky shot. The most | used simul- 
taneously for SUPERMAN was six cam- 
eras, on the dam bursting sequence. Of 
course, when you tell the production 
people that you want six cameras they go 
crazy, but once they see all the shots 
they don’t argue anymore. 


On that dam sequence, because of all - 


the water flying around, we used rain de- 
flectors in front of the lenses, but when 
we told Samuelsons that we needed 
three of them it was their turn to go crazy, 
since they had only one. Of course, they 
quickly made up two more specially for 
us, including one that was hand- 
holdable. Those rain deflectors worked 
just great. There was one camera that we 
had placed very low, and when the dam 
burst, the first onslaught of water just 
obliterated its view. But the rain deflector 
cleared it within seconds so you could 
see the rest of the action. It looks good in 
the picture because it gives the impres- 
sion of a huge tidal wave crashing over 
the camera and blanking out the image 
for a second or two. Then it clears and 
you can see the remainder of what's 
happening. 
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One thing I’ve discovered as the result | 


of using multiple cameras is that very 
often the camera that you think is going 
to give you the best shot doesn't actually 
do so. You stick another camera slightly 
off to the side for what you think will be a 
good cutting shot, only to discover when 
you see rushes that the “throwaway” 
camera has captured something on the 
film that looks fantastic. 

| thoroughly enjoyed working with Dick 
Donner on SUPERMAN. | think that Dick 
is a fantastic technician. He understands 
all of your problems and even though he 
may not comprehend all of the me- 
chanical details (because they’re too 
complex to start explaining), he doesn’t 
question anything that you do. | don’t 
know anybody who could have done the 
picture better than Dick has done it, be- 
cause he has this sort of enthusiasm that 
never dies. 

There are times when you've shot 
something and you see it at rushes and 
you're not thrilled to bits with what you've 
shot because you know you could have 
done better. If you’ve got Dick sitting be- 
side you he understands this sort of 
thing. If it’s not quite right and you start 
explaining to him, he’ll say, “Well, it’s got 
to be good and if you’re not happy with it, 
do it again.” On a picture like SUPER- 
MAN, if you are going to make it into a 
good picture, you've got to be able to do 
that sort of thing. Otherwise, if the film 
isn't good once it’s finished, all the 
money you have spent will have been 
wasted. So you need somebody like Dick 
Donner who can keep the whole crew 
together and keep everybody en- 
thusiastic, because there are times when 
you can get so low on a picture like that. If 
you have got a lot of complicated shots to 
do, you really have to have somebody 
you can run to and pour out all your trou- 
bles to. When that happens, Dick doesn’t 
look at you as if to say, “Well, what an 
idiot. Why did | employ him?” He sticks 
by you. i 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: The foregoing article was 
extrapolated from discussions between 
David Samuelson and Derek Meddings.) 
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and Blimps 


VCS = Smaller expenses 
in time and rawstock 


VCS = Reduction of cost 


Electronic transfer of the viewfinder image 
to the monitor. 

Optimum film image control outside the 
camera during rehearsals and shooting. 
Simultaneous videotape recording as well 
as successive, immediate replay through 
a video player. 


VCS = The perfect film 
production technology 


for feature and television film production for 
commercials and industrial cinematography 
and for documentaries of any kind. 


For information, technical specifications and 
prices contact the manufacturer at the 
address below. 


pe 


PRAZISIONS-ENTWICKLUNG DENZ 


Fertigungs GmbH 


NordendstraBe 10, D-8000 Munchen 40 
West-Germany 


Developments, production and_ special 
manufacture in precision mechanics, optics 
and electronics. 


DIRECTING THE FILMING 
OF “SUPERMAN” 
Continued from Page 69 


DONNER: Well, | will say that Denys 
Coop deserves as much credit as any 
other human being in this world for bring- 
ing so much to the flight sequences of 
SUPERMAN. | mean, he is just a genius. 
| am terribly provoked and excited by 
him—and | think he’s an incredible man. 


COMMENT: He’s a top-flight Lighting 
Cameraman in his own right—but 
here he was doing a sort of special 
effects job. 


DONNER: It’s more than a special ef- 
fects job. It's a process that was totally in 
its infancy—perfected by us. Denys 
came to me when we were about to 
throw out a device that we had been 
experimenting with and begged me to 
put more time and money into it, be- 
cause he knew he could make it work. | 
had trust in him, and he did make it work. 
He conducted total experimentation day 
after day, trying and trying —until one day 
we Sat in the theater watching dailies 
and saw the final result. | nearly cried 
when | saw it, because it had been such 
along, hard pull. It was so exciting that | 
just couldn't believe it. 


QUESTION: You used both the minia- 
turized front projection rig, as well as 
the system with two zoom lenses? 


DONNER: We used both. The particular 
application was planned quite carefully 
for whatever the problem was within a 
specific flying shot. You made the 
observation that Denys was photo- 
graphing special effects, but he was ac- 
tually filming dramatic scenes. In addi- 
tion to capturing aerial acrobatics on 
film, he was delivering a dramatic mo- 
ment, a moment that had to be lit and 
planned to be as dramatic as if it were 
taking place in a room or an automobile 
or wherever. But the lighting was ten 
times as difficult for Denys, because he 
had unique light balance problems and 
exposure problems and those god 
damn machines would never work right 
when you wanted them to. But while 
coping with all these purely technical 
problems, he still had to deliver to me the 
lighting that fitted the dramatic mood or 
situation. Sometimes the combination of 
dramatic and technical demands was 
just incredible—such as in the sequence 
where Superman first meets Lois Lane. 
There was So little light that Denys had to 
shoot at 8 frames a second and the ac- 
tors had to slow their movements down 
to one-third normal. There were so many 
days that we had to reshoot and reshoot 


( _CINEFOCUS RENTALS 


AUTOMATIC DAYLIGHT PROCESSOR 
Processes up to 200 Ft. 
° Super 8 to 105mm 
@ Movie—X-Ray ®@ Microfilm 
@ Motor Driven Portable 
@ Film Dryers Available 
@ Guaranteed 
Write for Free Literature 
OUR 32nd YEAR 
Micro Record Corp. , 
487-14 South Ave., Beacon, N.Y. 12508 


Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
TITLES, TRAILERS, INSERTS AND OPTICAL EFFECTS 


FOR MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
HO 6-8271 


736 Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


a ey, 


Let the PRO'S tell you How tc Buy a 16mm Sound Projector 


We will send you the arti- 

cle which appeared in 
FILMMAKERS NEWSLETTER on buying a 
“Used Projector.” 


HECHT — Box 443 — Ellenville, NY 12428 i 


Crossing 
the Pond 


to London”? 


We will supply 
Professional 
Services for your 
next Shoot - -- 
Cameras, Lights, 
Sound,Crewing. 

Pre and Post 
Production Services 
including Editing 


LIMITED 


44 MOUNTFIELD ROAD EALING LONDON W5 
01-997 2236 01-997 5835 
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R-2 Reflex Auto- 


COLLIMATOR 


Focus Testing Equipment is made by 
RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 
for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or 
one out-of-focus scene. 


CP and FREZZOLINI 
CORDLESS CAMERAS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

used, reconditioned $2795 up 
Includes Ang. 12/120 Zoom lens, 
Peete recording head, amplifier, 
400° magazine, battery. 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeesees 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


BLOW-UP 


HIGH QUALITY 
35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


THE FIVE C’s OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 
Seventh Printing $15 Postpaid 
MASCELLI’S CINE WORKBOOK 
Incredible Value $20 Postpaid 
Calif. add 6% Tax. Foreign add $1 per book. 


10-Day Trial Offer! Free Brochures! 
Cine/Grafic, Box 430, Hollywood, CA 90028 USA 


OPTICAL 


PRINTERS 
OXBERRY. LIQUID GATE 
! peer = ANIMATION 
Tel. (201) 935-3000 & FILMSTRIP 
Cable: Oxberry Carlstadt N.J. EQUIPMENT 
180 BROAD ST., CARLSTADT, N.J. 07072 


T-Shirts 


for Filmmakers 


_ Twenty-one popular profes- 

¥ sional film equipment de- 
signs. Write for free 
brochure. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


Dept. TS 
1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood, CA 90028 


Telephone: (213) 466-3561 ¢ (213) 985-5500 


and reshoot until we got it right. 


QUESTION: You started to tell me ear- 
lier on how, in the beginning, all of the 
technical functions were sharply 
departmentalized. Could you follow 
through on that train of thought? 


DONNER: Yes, they were department- 
alized, just as in any normal motion pic- 
ture, and it became my responsibility to 
coordinate all those separate functions. 
Every night there would be meetings in 
my office with drinks and everybody just 
sitting around and rapping—because 
there were no answers. There was noth- 
ing on paper to guide us in what we were 
doing. Little by little departments were 
totally eliminated and everybody started 
to work in each others’ departments. It 
became the most homogeneous group 
of filmmakers that I’ve ever had the good 
fortune to work with in my life—and that 
has ever been organized into a motion 
picture crew, in my opinion. 


QUESTION: Does that include the 
crews you’ve worked with in 
America? 


DONNER: | think that America has prob- 
ably the finest motion picture production 
facilities and technicians in the world. 
Yet, in all honesty, | must say that there’s 
no way that SUPERMAN could have 
been made in any other country in the 
world except England. The reason for 
that is that there is still a studio system in 
America. Universal Studios is a major 
operation. The Burbank Studios is a 
major operation. Paramount has its own 
facilities, also. But the point is that Eng- 
land is free-lance and to get all these 
top-grade technicians under one roof in 
America would have been impossible. | 
could not have gotten the best matte 
painter from Universal, the best special 
effects man from Warners, the best 
miniatures man from someplace else. 
These people would have been busy 
working on projects at their home 
studios. But in England | can pull the 
people | want from anywhere and put 
them together under a free-lance sys- 
tem. There’s nothing wrong with the 
American system; it has turned out some 
great films. All I'm saying is that it 
wouldn't have worked in this case. | 
would have had to make too many 
concessions. 


COMMENT: It does seem that here in 
England you’ve picked off the cream 
of the technical talent. 


DONNER: Yes, and they were all free- 
lance. We brought people into Pine- 
wood Studios who had never worked 
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Goildton 


Battery Belts 


e Completely rechargeable in three to four 
hours. 

e All Goldtops have built-in chargers. 

e Batteries can be recharged over 50% more 
times than other fast-charge batteries. 

e Goldtops operate in temperature ranges 
from —40°F to + 150°F. 

e Belts incorporate special braided cable for 
long flex life. 

e Belts have five-year warranty on housing 
and unprecedented one-year warranty on 
all electronics and cells. 

e Goldtop belts include all the skilled 
craftsmanship found in Chiles Battery Belts. 


There’s.a Goldtop battery belt for use with 
any professional 16mm and 35mm motion 
picture camera and all ENG cameras. Write 
for prices and additional information. 


alangordon enterprises ine. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 © Cable: GORDENT 


CiRO 


self-perforating 
frame-line tape 


SPLICERS 
AND TAPE 


New: 
metal lever 
with roller 
bearing. 


Free brochure? Z 
6820 Romaine St., Hollywood 
Calif. 90038. (213) 467-1296 


CiRO 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


NCE 
ANIMATION 
MOTOR 


If you own an Arri, Mitchell, Cine 
Special, Maurer, B&H 2709, Eastman 
Reflex or any other camera with an 
outside drive shaft you can have a 
motor driven single frame camera for 
either animation or stop motion pho- 
tography by adding the NCE Anima- 
tion Motor now manufactured by AGE 
Inc. The NCE is an integral system 
of motor, adapter and control unit 
which, with the correct adapter, con- 
nects to almost any 16mm or 35mm 
professional camera. Standard fea- 
tures include built-in counter, on/off 
and continuous run switches, forward 
and reverse function indicator lights 
and manual motor release for thread- 
ing. Write or call for detailed data 
sheet. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDENT 


FOBA 


TRIPOD 


Ges$ 


The Foba all-metal professional motion picture 
tripod features a Pro Jr. flat-top plate which 
accepts Pro Jr., O'Conner C and 50, Miller 

F and Pro heads. Foba’s unique tubular 
adjustable legs allow the tripod to be used in 
both standard and baby positions. Legs can 
be adjusted individually or simultaneously. 
Tripod comes complete with triangle-type leg 
locks and elevating riser plate. Foba was 
selected for use in filming the 21st Olympiad. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 


Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 ¢ Cable: GORDENT 


there before. Nobody argued. Nobody }; 


stopped us. Pinewood gave us the best 
they had, and when we needed other 
people we just brought them in. Except 
for the actors and Associate Producer 
Charles Greenlaw from Warner Bros., | 
was the only American on the entire 
project. | said earlier that Christopher 
Reeve was given to me by God, and so 
was Charlie Greenlaw—because there 
were a lot of problems on this film that 
had to do with the lack of knowledge 
about how to make it. What was needed 
was production knowledge and intel- 
ligence and an observance of film- 
making procedure that had nothing to 
do with the special skills of the crew. So 
when Warners took an active interest 
and Charlie came over, that changed 
the whole aspect of the production. 


QUESTION: Geoffrey Unsworth was 
the Director of Photography on 
SUPERMAN. Does that mean that he 
did all the lighting except for the front 
projection and special effects se- 
quences? 


DONNER: He did it all—-even though we 
had many cameramen on the picture. 
When we reached the point where we 
thought we were going to finish on a 
certain date, we gave Geoff the freedom 
to take another picture—which he did. 
Then | realized that | still had some 
things that | had to shoot. Geoff just 
hated to leave the company before the 
final shot, yet | could not offend the 
people he had taken the job with. But at 
that point we had finished the major por- 
tion of the picture. Geoff did all of that, 
but we had other cameramen shooting 
in other units. 


QUESTION: What was the most units 
you had shooting at any. one time? 


DONNER: Six or seven in England and 
two in the States, but Geoffrey Unsworth 
saw everybody's dailies, and we would 
ferry him in my little cart to the miniatures 
stage, to this stage, to that stage, while 
they were striking a set or doing some- 
thing else. He would sit with each of the 
cameramen and give them that Geoff 
Unsworth input, so that the whole pic- 
ture has an overall look of Geoff. There 
was never the feeling of his infringement 
on anybody. They anticipated his visits, 
hoped for them and were delighted 
when he came on the set to give his 
input. | ran his little legs off from stage to 
stage, and Geoff's atmosphere, Geoff's 
diffusions and Geoff's desaturations are 
in all the shots. What you see on the 
screen in the final cut does not come 
from anybody else’s head but Geoffrey 
Unsworth’s. |] 


\ Ee 


SUPER 8 


Professional Service 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE LIST & BROCHURE 


NEWSFILM LABORATORY, INC. 
516 N. Larchmont Blvd. 

Hollywood, California 90004 

(213) 462-6814 


ASSOCIATION 
OF CINEMA & VIDEO 
LABORATORIES 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 
Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 
Any quantity Best prices 
3611 San Fernando Bivd., Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 843-7036 


Write for free brochure 


Expert & 
Reliable Repairs 


on all Arriflex Equipment 
Including Lenses 


OO ROESSEL 
>CPT Cine PhotoTech 


48-20 70th St., Woodside, NY 11377 
Wolfgang Roessel (212) 424-1600 
Former Service Manager of Arriflex Comp. 


WE BUY 


Film Stock 


Will Consider All 16/35mm Types 
Sealed, Opened and Ends 


TOP CASH 


PLUS 50% OF SHIPPING 


RAFIK (212)473-5851 
814 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NY. 10003 


: 


MOTION PICTURE COURSE 
CAMERAS *« SOUND RECORDING 
LIGHTING * EDITING * EFFECTS 
COMPOSITION * SCRIPTING * ETC. 

Two Week Courses— Evening Classes 


DANNY ROUZER 


ST LLO 
7022 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 90038 
Request Brochure HC (213) 936-2494 


COSCO 


color media 


ROSCO, PORTCHESTER, N.Y. 10573 


HOLLYWOOD'S OLDEST 
FILM SCHOOL 

NOW ACCEPTING ENROLLMENTS 
FOR OUR NEXT 
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BOLEX ACCESSORIES 
24-Frame Sync. Camera motor—115V 
Var. Speed Battery Camera motor—-24V 
400-ft. Magazine w’400’ counter in camera 
Intervaltimer—Range 11/2 sec. to 36 min. 
Animation motor for new single-frame shaft 

Write for Bolex Accessory Catalog 
STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. 

P.O. BOX 1605, 
NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 


The PRETTIEST 
FILM FOR SALE 


Why not cut your TV commercial 
around something incredibly beauti- 
ful — saving money and headaches 
in the process! From the aerial pho- 
tographers re) a Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull’’ comes the ‘'Prettiest Pic- 
tures You'll Ever See!’ 
HANG GLIDING SURFING 
DUNE BUGGIES SEAGULLS 
AIRPLANES BALLOONS 
Ree et AERIAL SCENICS 
1 MORE Ring (714) 494-1055 
Box 205, So Laguna, CA 92677 


MACGILLIVRAY- 
FREEMAN FILMS 


Complete 16mm & 35mm color & b&w 
processing and printing. Eastman COL- 
OR Ektachrome processing. Magnetic 
sound striping for a 8mm and 

Super 8mm. 


ec uke tS 
film treat- 
ment. 16mm 
Orp t 4-e a." 
Transfers. 


QUEBEC 1085 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Quebec 
FILM LABS Telephone (514) 861-5483 


CANADA’S LARGEST 


LAB AND SOUND 
FULL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


BELLEVUE athe 


MONTREAL TORONTO Pathé Sound Studios 
2000 Northcliffe Ave 720 King St. West 121 St. Patrick St 
Montreal, Que. H4A 3K5 Toronto, Ont: MSV 2T3 Toronto, Ont. M5T 1V3 
Tel.: 514-484-1186 Tel.: 416-364-3894 Tel.: 416-598-2521 


*A DIVISION OF ASTRAL. BELLEVUE PATHE LTD./LTEE 


BEHIND-THE-LENS FILTER HOLDERS 


For Angenieux lenses on all Arriflex 16, Eclair NPR 
and CM3 cameras, and for the 25-250 Angenieux for 
35 mm - - in. kits with gel cutter, tweezer, spare gel 
container and other convenience features. 


Ask for brochures 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 


P. O. Box 25007, Portland, Oregon 97225 * 503-292-5569 


16MM STEADICAM 
with CP-16R 
AVAILABLE NOW!!! 


SEND a OUR NEW CATALOG 


OTION 


SNe ICTURE (213} 876-1100 


1016 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90038 


INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES 
Continued from Page 20 


Silver Hugo. 


ORSON WELLES SHOWS UP AT 
FESTIVAL! 


Orson Welles was present. . . in spirit 
and on film, in a specially prepared film 
message to the 14th Chicago Interna- 
tional Film Festival and its Founder and 
Director, Michael J. Kutza. The 15-minute 
film is a love letter to Chicago, the arts, 
the cinema and to the millions of people 
who have been touched by his genius 
since the filming of his masterpiece, 
CITIZEN KANE. 


JOHN CARPENTER AWARDED 


A Special Silver Plaque went to Ameri- 
can director John Carpenter, whose 
“ASSAULT ON PRECINCT 13” and 
“HALLOWEEN” were invited Festival en- 
tries. The Chicago Festival, known for 
discovering directors (Martin Scorsese, 
1966; Jan Troel, 1967; Armando Robles 
Godoy, 1970; etc.) awards Mr. Carpenter 
for the promise of his talent. He is the one 
to watch in 1979. 


MOVIE MOVIE ADDED TO FESTIVAL 
SCHEDULE 


Director Stanley Donen’s long-awaited 
spoof of the 1930 and 1940s motion pic- 
tures proved to be a fantastic audience 
pleaser at the Chicago Festival 
November 18. The film is a fabulous ve- 
hicle for the talents of George C. Scott, 
Trish Van DeVere, Eli Wallach and Harry 
Hamlin. MOVIE MOVIE received con- 
tinuous applause after every musical 
number, and a standing ovation at the 
end. A Warner Brothers Release. 


EXPANSION IN ’79 


Executive Director, Suzanne McCor- 
mick announced plans to expand show- 
ings in 1979 for young people and senior 
citizens during the 15th Chicago Interna- 
tional Film Festival. In addition, she 
stated that there will be a month of 
screenings of short films all over Chicago 
FREE both before and during the Festi- 
val. Attendance at these special events 
has been growing each year, and we plan 
to involve a number of community or- 
ganizations in presenting special pro- 
grams for the public. a 


MOVING? 
When changing your address, please noti- 
fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
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Teknifilm started ‘about 13 years ago in 
Oregon with one processing machine, 
one printer, one densitometer, one em- 
ployee, and one customer who insisted 
on better service and better quality 
than he was getting from the big labs 

in the South. 


Today, Teknifilm has grown (but not too 
big and not too fast). The early process- 
ing machine, the printer, and the den- 
sitometer have iong since been retired 
for more and better machines. 


But we still have the first employee, Arlan 
Evensen, (now our general manager), 
that first customer, Tektronix, Inc., and 
that same policy of better service and 
better quality. 


We also have alot more satisfied 
customers. 


Try Teknifilm. 
503-224-3835 
You might just like 
the way we do 


things. 
fk teee 


Teknifilm: 


909 N.W. 19th.St. Portland, OR 97209 


MINICAM-16 


Now available with 
Angenieux Zoom Lens 


The versatile 

GSAP Minicam-16 is now 

available with Angenieux optics 

for use as a handheld camera. Long a 
favorite of cinematographers who 
wanted unusual action footage, the 
camera is now fitted with the C-mount 
Angenieux 17-68mm f2.2 zoom lens 
with viewfinder. Attach a pistol grip 
and 24V battery for power'and you 
have a lightweight, handheld 16mm 
camera unlike anything else 
available. See it today»And also 
ask to see the GSAP Minicam-16 
with Angenieux hard lenses. 


alan Jorden enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466- 3561 * (213) 985- 5500 
10-321-4526 « Cable: GORDENT 


IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Adoloh 
SGourer 
SALES 


SERVICE » RENTALS 


SCREENING ROOM 
16MM — 35MM 
with INTERLOCK 


COMPLETE RENTAL DIVISION 
STEADICAM UNIVERSAL 
For CP-16R'or RCA TK-76 Cameras 


Distributor for ACMADE 
i] 
GRIP TRUCK 
MOS STAGE 
CUSTOM CABLE SYSTEM 


Write for Details 


ae cor 


181 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94105 
(415) 495-3852 


ip 


... the ideal camera mount 
for difficult situations 


Super Grip’s single, powerful “gripper” 
makes it a quick, strong and efficient means 
of mounting cameras and lights in an unli- 
mited number of difficult. situations. It will 
mount on curved, irregular or flat surfaces in 
a horizontal, vertical or in-between position 
and may be tilted through a 360° circle by 
turning the gripping pad on the surface. 
PRICE: $375.00 


(Includes Super Grip complete with carrying case, angle 
camera bracket, mounting bolts, wrench and instructions) 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Jelephone: (213) 466- 3561 ¢ (213) 985-5500 
: 940-321-4526 ¢ Cable: GORDENT 


MECHANICAL EFFECTS 
Continued from Page 70 


that you're never quite sure what it’s 
going to look like until you see it on the 
screen—and | must say that | was pleas- 
antly surprised by it. At other times, you 
are doing a shot that you feel is going to 
be the most simple shot in the world and it 
turns out to be the biggest nightmare 
you've ever come across in your life. 

It has been quite an experience being 
in on the production of SUPERMAN. The 
first script that | read absolutely terrified 
me, because | was growing up at the tail 
end of the Superman era and going to 
see Superman at the Saturday morning 
pictures at the age of 10 or 11 (I’m 33 
years old now). Even though if | were to 
go back and see them now | would 
probably pick as many holes in them as | 
could, | remember them as being incredi- 
ble at the time. So trying to match up to 
that mental image of what SUPERMAN 
should be on the screen—and having to 
get down to the nitty-gritty of the nuts and 
bolts and bits of iron and hydraulic pipes 
and so on—it seemed that | had a formid- 
able task in front of me when | first read 
that script. 

It’s the kind of responsibility that if you 
thought about it too much, you’d opt for 
being a bus driver or something. You 
could never cope with the responsibility 
of what is in front of you. But with a good 
team of technicians backing you up, you 
begin to feel that, some way or other, you 
are going to get to the result that the 
director wants. 

| think that having a director like Rich- 
ard Donner who is willing to bend with 
what you can physically do is of the ut- 
most importance. If you turned to him and 
told him that you couldn’t do a certain 
effect because there is just nothing in the 
world made to do that, he would under- 
stand—whereas, some other director 
would say, “You’re the special effects 
man; you do it.” 

In that respect, Richard has been mar- 
velous. a 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing article was 
extrapolated from discussions between 
David Samuelson and Colin Chilvers.) 


ECLAIR 


Repairs and Service 
NPR — ACL 
All Work Guaranteed 
Ecam Company 
1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd. 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-7301 — 


ELECTRONIC 


follow focus 
servo motor drives 


auto dissolve units 


DESIGNED 


to fit 
most existing 
optical printers 


FOR INFORMATION, CONTACT: 


5 ELICON 


254 Viking Ave., Brea, Calif... 92621 


(714) 524-2407 


EAST COAST REP. 


VISUAL EFFECTS 


S7 West Grand Ave,, Chicago, !!linois 60610 


(312)642-8442 


SHOOTING 
Contact Jim Grattan for 
inl top equipped crews. Single 
‘i and double system. 


iCANADA? 


4606 St. Catherine Street, West 


GRATTAN Montreal H3Z 1S3, P. Q. Canada 
PRODUCTIONS (514) 932-1463 


q 


Fascinating details of de- 
sign and manufacture, plus 
vivid footage of the 16SR in 
use. 16mm color, 17 min- 
utes. We’d like to lend you 
a print. Please write on 
your company letterhead to 
Film Dept., Arriflex Corpo- 
ration, 1 Westchester Plaza, 
Elmsford, New York 10523. 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Eclair NPR (French); Body w/Beala 
motor; univ. finder; Angenieux 9.5x 95mm lens; 
power belts; cable; case. Guaranteed by 
O'DOUGHERTY TECHNOLOGY. $5,700 Call: 
(212) 873-0850. 


ARRIFLEX 16S camera packages: includes 
variable speed motor, 2-400' magazines, torque 
motor, battery, power cord, zoom or set of 
primes, case. $3,200 and up. Arriflex 16BL 
camera packages: includes governor controlled 
motor, 2-400’ magazines, power cord, battery, 
zoom lens, case, $4,000 and up. CALVIN 
CINEQUIP, INC. 1105 Truman Rd., Kansas City, 
MO 64106. (816) 471-7800. 


MAGNA-TECH 16/35 Pick-up recorder, like 
new, $6,000. RCA 35mm interlock projector, 
$1,500. JAN 16mm projector $250. RCA PM62, 
35mm Rec/PB unit, $400. 16/35 3-phase inter- 
lock distributor w/3 motors, $600. RABY studio 
dolly, $600. Brief case telephone, $1,200. More 
items, send for list. METRO STUDIOS INC., 
P.O. Box 7556, Philadelphia, PA 19101. (215) 
978-4367. 


NEW Arri 16BL #52883, APEC, Univ. motor, 
12-120 Ang., Magazine, battery, cable, $9,500. 
(617) 266-7468. 


FOX STUDIO 35mm cameras with crystal sync, 
prime and anamorphic lenses. For rent or pur- 
chase #1820. AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA- 
PHER. (213) 662-4507, 463-5903. 


REELS 16mm 1200’ case of 24, $12 includes 
shipping (Plastic). Send stamped self- 
addressed envelope for list of 35mm equipment 
for sale. Wanted: 16/35mm reduction printer any 
condition or age O.K. ROBERT M. DOMINIC, 
2529 Nordell Ave., Castro Valley, CA 94546. 
(415) 537-1887. 


CP-16 or LW-16 camera package: includes 2 
batteries w/chargers, 12-120 or 9.5-95 w/ 
AV-30-VFs, 2-400' mags, MA-11 Amp 
w/charger & mag head, and camera case. Excel- 
lent condition. Call or write: GENERAL CAM- 
ERA CORP., 471 11th Ave., NY 10018. Mr. 
Schlansky, (212) 594-8700. 


FOR SALE: Sickles slide-Filmstrip model SFS35 
animation stand. Homrich camera, accessories, 
excellent condition, $4,500 or best offer. 
BYRON FRIEND, 654 Busse, Park Ridge, IL 
60068. (312) 823-1418. 


CRYSTAL SYNC. Over 100 happy owners. 
Don’t be the last on your block! From $75 post- 
paid, guaranteed. TCS, 3227 49-SW, Seattle, 
98116. 


16MM EDITING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE: Movi- 
olas w/take-up arms: 3 picture/2 sound console, 
$4,500/offer. 2 picture/2 sound console, 
$4,000/offer. 1 picture/1 sound console w/add. 
sound ext., $2,500 Offer. Power rewind $210/ 
offer. COMMUNICO, Al Brown, 1315 N. High- 
way Dr., Fenton, MO 63026, (800) 325-3600. 


16mm SINGER-GRAFLEX sound projector, 
complete Brand-New, $450 plus shpg. AIR- 
PHOTO, 158 S. Station, Yonkers, NY 10705 
(914) 965-4630. 


ECLAIR NPR, (French) 12-120 Ang., 10mm 
Cinegon, Arri zoom control on custom grip with 
Own power source and Charger, 2 mags., 1 Ciblo 
& 1 wild motor, Cine 60 belt, cases, etc., excel- 
lent cond. $6,900 firm. Beaulieu 16 auto, 12-120 
Ang., 1-200' mag. 1O0OMA battery, sync. gen., 
AC converter, mic. ext. tubes, fiber case, etc., 
$1,950. CINEQUIPT (612) 336-5250, or eve. 
645-5478. 


ARRIFLEX BL16, APEC, 9.50-90 Angenieux, 
motorized zoom, 2 400' magazines, Crystal 
motor, barney, blimp, mattebox, Halliburton 
case, Arri body brace, 2 power belts, filters, ca- 
bles, etc. $8,000. O’Connor 50 head on Birns 
sticks (JR), case, $600. Hot splicer, Guillotine 
tape splicer, motorized synchronizer, 2 light kits, 
(415) 585-5122 days, SCOTT, Box 6820, San 
Francisco, 94101. 


MITCHELL SS-R-16 camera, pin registered, 
single-double system, RCArecorder, XIntcond., 
Mitchell Tripod, $6,800. (213) 838-6954. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


HILLS film processor 16mm ME-4/ECO-3/ 
VNF-1. 50 fpm, excellent condition, 1 year old, 
$10,000/offer. Also B&H 16mm printer with 
Hurletron tape light change, $7,000/offer. Must 
sell both, no reasonable offer will be refused. 
CUSTOM CINEGRAPHICS, 8 Sand Rd., New 
Britain, PA 18901. (215) 345-1915. 


base, $175. New Tiffen 4%" round filters, ¥% list 
price. Angenieux zooms, Arri or Eclair mount, 
17¥%2-70, $250. 35-140, $350. 12-120, $900. 
10-150, $2,650. Simplex XL 35mm preview pro- 
jector, like new, $3,000. ROLF JOHNSON, 26 
Shelley Place, Huntington Station, NY 11746. 
(516) 271-8857. 


ACL w/two X-TAL mtrs., 4-400’ mags, 2-200 ft, 
mags, battery, cable + case, $5,500. NPR- 
Super 16 w/2-400 ft. mags, X-TAL mtr. battery, 
cable + case, $4,500. Call or write: GENERAL 
CAMERA CORP., 471 11th Ave., NY 10018. M. 
Schlansky (212) 594-8700. 


HIGH SPEED GEAR, Photo-Sonics IP, 400’ mag. 
battery & Ang. Zoom lens, $5,000 or Action 
Master/200 rig with accessories, like new, 
$4,500. (408) 379-5541. GREG, P.O. Box 1050, 
Los Gatos, CA 95030. 


ANGENIEUX 20-120 for BNCR, hard front, 
excellent optically, retail $18,000, asking 
$12,500. Arri 16BL w/9.5-95mm, 2 400’ mags, 
battery & case, $9,500. Eclair NPR w/Xtal 
motor, 12-120 Angenieux, 2 400’ mags, battery 
& case, $9,500. (213) 469-0975. 


35mm Arriflex 2C w/B-mount camera, prime 
lenses, 90mm Makro, 2 magazines, 2 motors, 
cases, $4,995. DEBORAH, (213) 464-0296. 


NAGRA SNN with all accessories, $1,400. 
CPI16R with 12-120 Canon macrozoom, motor- 
ized zoom control, batteries, chargers, case, 2 
Mitchell magazines, $7,000. Magnasync 
X-400-E-15, $1,400. All in mint condition. Call 
ALLAN SALVATORI at (314) 822-0258. 


FOR SALE: USED CP 16-A CAMERAS, 12-120 
or 9.5-95 lenses, magazines, record head, case, 
six available for delivery January '79. AFER, At- 
lanta, (404) 325-3676. 


NAGRA Ill, sync recorder, very good, no Xtl, 
$1,650. (501) 646-8061, (918) 427-4932. 


ARRI S/B, 12-120 Angenieux f2.2, 400’ mag, 
power pack, lens shade, 85 filter, A&J case 
23x29x12, shoulder brace. (213) 466-8517. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC & PRODUCTION EQUIP- 
MENT FOR SALE. Bell & Howell Model 2709, 
35mm motion picture camera, nine lenses, four 
400 ft. magazines, two 1000 ft. magazines, 
variable speed motor, geared tripod head, matte 
box, Mitchell viewfinder, numerous other acces- 
sories, $3,995. Bell & Howell 35mm Eyemo 
Camera, F&B CECOconversion for single frame 
filmstrip productions, reflex housing, f2.8 Kilfitt 
lens, close-up lens, solenoid for remote control, 
$995. Bell & Howell 35mm Eyemo Camera, 
Kinar 25mm f2.3 lens, f2.9 100mm Cinemat 
lens, $250. Arrivox-Tandberg, synchronous 
tape recorder, model 7011P, crystal oscillator, 
leather case, a/c adapter, $1,995. Genarco, 3/4 
x 4 slide projector continuous capability, vari- 
able speed, 3000 watts. Ideal for projected 
backgrounds, $2,995. Tripod, F&®B CECO 
heavy-duty Pro-senior, Counter balance pan- 
head, $475. Write for listing of other surplus 
audio-visual equipment. CONTINENTAL FILM 
PRODUCTIONS CORP., P. O. Box 5126, 4220 
Amnicola Hwy., Chattanooga, TN 37406. (615) 
622-1193. 


MITCHELL 35mm MKII SRB top loader. 
65mm Todd A-O studio rackover model. 
65mm Mitchell mags, 400’ and 1000’. 
35mm Mitchell GC-D-A models. 
16mm Mitchell Access: Motors-lenses-blimps. 
Arri 35mm IIB w/Pentax Hard Front. 
Arri 16BL Brand new at Dealer Cost. 
Bolex EBM—Demonstrator 40% off list. 
LLOYD'S CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1612 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
(213) 467-7956 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


400/600/800/1200mm Zoomar combination 
lens, Arri mount with Arri cradle, Halliburton 
case, like new, $2,000. WOLFGANG BAYER 
PRODUCTIONS, Box 915, Jackson, Wyo. 
83001 (307) 733-6590. 


ARRIFLEX 16BL, 12-120 Angenieux zoom, 
2-400' magazines, Cine 6O belt, custom case, 
$10,000 (Canadian). Phone after 7 PM MST 
(416) 487-1279, 487-3647. 


BOLEX REX 5 with 12-120 Angenieux, 10mm 
Switar, 400’ magazine, MST motor, O’Connor 
30 head, standard and baby legs, high hat, 
spreader, cases for all, $5,400. (505) 266-7100. 


WOLLENSAK FASTAX WF-4, high speed 16mm 
motion picture camera. Up to 9,000 fps. Com- 
plete package, excellent condition, $950. (612) 
825-4746. 


VEGA 55/57 wireless mike system-used-100% 
warranty, $795. Guillotine Ciro 16 2T tape 
splicer, used, $149. IDI T-shirts, orange & white, 
new, $3.50. Arri 352B pkge, no lenses, $2,695. 
ID| Dataslate |, new electronic slate device, 
$295. IDI Buys-Sells-Trades Film Equipment. 
IDI—call (305) 945-1111 or (404) 996-0000. 


ARRI 16BL, 10-100 Zeiss power zoom lens, 
Blimp-4-Mags mag blimp, 2 eyepieces, 2 bat- 
teries w/chargers, fiber optic viewing, matte 
box, latest DC motor, variable speed control, 2 
Arri aluminum cases, cables, manual, acces- 
sories. Well maintained and in excellent condi- 
tion, $9,500. JAY C. BROWN, Office (801) 
466-2147, Home (801) 266-5773. 


ARRIFLEX 16BL w/12-120 Angenieux, Cine 60 
battery belt, 2-400’ mags, variable speed/sync 
motor, cables, matte box, filters, pistol grip, 
metal carrying case, all in very good condition, 
$7,200. (603) 964-9090 or ATHENA, Box 450, 
Rye Beach, NH 03871. 


PRINTER Peterson 16mm picture & sound 
head, B&H 35/16 printer, Depue printer parts, 
developing machines, pumps, projectors 35mm. 
Additional varieties equipment available, call 
with your requirements. NEPTUNE COR- 
PORATION, 115 W. 45th St., NY 10036 (212) 
765-4785. 


SUPPLIES 


BLACK LEADER, 16mm, fresh stock pro- 
cessed to 4.0+, guaranteed $.03/ft. min. order 
2000 ft., complete lab service and supplies. 
16mm & Super-8. LEO DINER FILMS INC., 350 
Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 94102 (415) 
775-3664. 


KODAK Film Sale. Take advantage of 20% lower 
Cdn. dollar, eg., 7242 EF, 41, 52, 56, $6./100 
roll. 7247 $35./400. FILMEX, 55 Maitland St., 
Toronto, Canada, M4Y 1C9 (416) 964-7414. 


MOLDED Polyethylene Cases, stock or custom 
sizes, with or without foam. THE PELICAN 
GROUP, P. O. Box 16667, Irvine, CA 92713. 
(714) 559-4883. 


RENTALS 


NAGRAS FOR RENT: Nagra IVs @ $85 per 
week/$225 per month, Nagra Ills @ $50 per 
week/$150 per month. Call for information 
about Vegas, Sennheisers and other location 
and sound equipment. SCHARFF COMMUNI- 
CATIONS. (914) 769-5087, Daily NYC delivery. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL EDIT- 
ING STUDIOS, (213) 461-4643. 


CINEMONTA/STEENBECK RENTALS, 
8-plate 16mm/35mm delivered to your prem- 
ises. KLM ASSOC., INC., West Coast (213) 
931-6151, East Coast (301) 299-7259. 


HOLLYWOOD editing equipment rentals at bar- 
gain rates. Also complete editorial services. 
CRAWFORD EDITORIAL, (213) 463-7939. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


———EEEEE——————————— SS 
MITCHELL NC, Arri IIC and complete 35mm 
sound production facilities. Available to travel 
worldwide. Call (212) 486-9020. 


eee 
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WANTED 


—EEEe————————— SS 
MITCHELL NC, NCR, O’Connor 100 magnesium 
head, Spectra Tricolor meter, Series #9 CC fil- 
ters. (213) 641-2697. 


RAW FILM STOCK, 16/35mm will consider all 
types. Top cash. RAFIK, 814 Broadway, New 
York, 10003 (212) 473-5851 collect. 


HIGHEST cash paid for any 16mm color film, 
especially VNF (7240 & 7250) mag. stripe. 
FILMEX (filmbroker) (416) 964-7415 collect. 


WANTED scripts and production notes to the 
James Bond films for research, Xeroxes 
acceptable, send prices. JOHN GRISWOLD, 7 
Stratton Lane, West Simsbury, CT 06092. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR EQUIPMENT? 
Call Marvin Stern or Bill Sutphin at Birns & 
Sawyer, Inc. We need all kinds of motion picture 
equipment—Nagra Ill recorders (any condition), 
lighting (any type), Angenieux zoom lenses, etc. 
Let us know what you have. We pay top prices. 
Call (213) 466-8211 or come in. BIRNS & SAW- 
YER, INC., 1026 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, 
CA 90038. 


WANTED: Cody remote radio start/bloop sys- 
tem for Arri SR and Nagra SN. WOLFGANG 
BAYER PRODUCTIONS (307) 733-6590. 


USED 16mm Oxberry Filmaker or comparable 
animation stand wanted. Call KEN LEACH, 
(219) 293-8616 ext. 273. 


Bell & Howell HR or DR cameras, 400 maga- 
zines, finders, 115AC motor 41-1 ratio, Kodak 
K-100 cameras. NATIONAL FILM COMPANY, 
10302 Kingsport, Houston, TX 77075. 


WE NEED YOUR EQUIPMENT 

Jack Pill and Associates needs your used pro- 
fessional motion picture equipment. Call us first. 
We buy or consign. Along with top prices, we 
offer you service. Since we guarantee and back 
consignment equipment to our customers, your 
equipment will be quickly sold instead of gath- 
ering dust. Call or write Ken Skuban at JACK 
PILL AND ASSOCIATES, 6370 Santa Monica 
Blivd., Hollywood, CA 90038 (213) 466-3238. 


SERVICES 


Consultation, special application fluid or me- 
chanical heads (motorized, encoded, etc). Build- 
ing and studio design assistance, market inves- 
tigation and marketing. THE PELICAN GROUP, 
P. O. Box 16667, Irvine, CA 92713 (714) 559- 
4883. 


EDITING ACCESSORIES: Sales and expert 
service on splicers, viewers, synchronizers, etc. 
Steenbeck rentals, service, and supplies. Call or 
write for catalog: THE EDITING MACHINE INC., 
630 Ninth Ave., New York, NY 10036 (212) 
757-5420. 


ARRIFLEX, Eclair, Angenieux service and re- 
pair, modifications, mounts, lens repairs, col- 
limation, through the lens projections. STEEN- 
BECK, sales and service. HERMAN GALLI 
CAMERA SERVICE, 6804 Melrose Ave., Holly- 
wood, CA 90038 (213) 931-4111. 


INCOME TAX SPECIALIST 
to 
Cinematographers 
PAUL MILLER 
26 Court St., Bklyn., NY 11201 
By Mail or Appt. 
(212) 339-0447 « (800) 327-0173 Ext. 2255 


3/4" VIDEOTAPE editing system, offline/mas- 
tering. HORIZONTAL EDITING STUDIOS, 
Hollywood, (213) 461-4643. 


SITUATIONS AVAILABLE 


LENS REPAIR TECHNICIAN. Century Pre- 
cision Cine/Optics in North Hollywood, CA has 
an immediate opening for one or more qualified 
individuals. Experience on professional motion 
picture lenses (Angenieux, Canon, Zeiss, etc.) 
preferred, but we will consider qualified trainees 
with related experience such as 35mm SLR or 
instrument repair experience. Salary open. Call 
Bill Turner or Steve Manios collect at (213) 766- 
= 7 @ lot 


RADIO-TV Jobs. Stations hiring nationwide! 
Free details: ‘‘Job Leads,’’ 1680-PD Vine, 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 


PROFESSIONAL CAMERA REPAIR TECH- 
NICIAN. Victor Duncan, Inc. has openings in De- 
troit and Chicago for professional camera repair 
technicians. Interested applicants should havea 
practical background in camera mechanics and 
optics. VDI offers a complete employee benefit 
package and excellent working conditions. Sal- 
ary commensurate with experience. Call Bob 
Burrell collect in Detroit, (313) 589-1900 or Bob 
Coleman collect in Chicago, (312) 321-9406. 
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SITUATIONS AVAILABLE 


ESTABLISHED FILM PRODUCTION COM- 
PANY SEEKS EXPERIENCED TV COMMER- 
CIAL DIRECTOR FOR MIDWEST AND WEST 
COAST. SEND RESUME: PSI, 35 Groveland 
Terrace, Mplis., MN 55403. 


EDITING CONSOLES 


35mm, 16mm 


For literature call, day or night: 
(800) 821-7700 ext. 815 


Twenty-Fourth Frame 


p.0.box 539, blacksburg, va.24060 (703) 382-4135, 


Cinemat 


$9.00 U.S. 

and send mea 
free copy of the 
Four-In-One Reprint. 
I am enclosing 

my remittance. 


$10.00 Foreign 


City 
(offer available only 
with remittance) 


This 
Publication.... 


ue A 


iS Available in 
MICROFORM 


For Complete Information 


WRITE : M ; 
University 


Microfilms 
International 


Dept. F.A. Dept. F.A. 
300 North Zeeb Road 18 Bedford Row 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 London, WC1R 4EJ 


U.S.A. England 


Name 


Address 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Se 
FOR SALE, 16mm color footages of Caribbean 
country scenes, animals, peoples, dancers, re- 
ligious ceremonies of HAITI W.1I. Any stock avail- 
able. Ask for it. S. PRODUCTIONS, 850-7th 
Ave. (R204), NY 10019. 


SCREENWRITERS! Sample television script 
and format guide teaches you the proper style 
for professional, salable screenplays. Plus in- 
formation on marketing your script and ob- 
taining an agent. $25 postpaid. PACIFICA, 
Dept. AC791, Box 2611, Hollywood, CA 90028. 


FINANCE YOUR NEXT FILM! 10 little-known, 
sure-fire methods. Guaranteed. $3. EALWP, 
Box 2327, Seattle, WA 98111. 


FOR SALE: Interest in going upstate NY film 
production company. Spots, industrial, flatbed. 
Good growth potential. Contact L. Kaiser, NYC. 
(212) 765-6000. 


FROM HAITI West-Indies unusual selection of 

sound effects and musical instruments such as 

primitive drums, bamboo and banjos for music 

libraries and sound effect houses. S. PRO- 

ee 850-7th Ave. (R204) New York 
19. 


ographer 


Please enter my new subscription for 1 year— 


American Cinematographer 
P.O. Box 2230 
Hollywood, CA 90028 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Miss/Mrs./ Mr. 
Name (please print). 


New Address 


City 

MAIL TO 
AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER 
P.0. Box 2730 
Hollywood, Ca. 
90028 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for address change or 
inquiry. If you are receiving duplicate copies of 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, please send both 
labels. If moving, list new address above. 
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Frezzolini 
_ Frezzi-Flex 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 
16mm CINE CAMERAS 


now filming Olympic Sports, 
pt o - a 
U.S. Patent : : ' : i 
poe ~ Vii TV Commercials, and 


imevsAanivonaide. ig TV News, world-wide 

are manujactured in the U.S.A. with Frezzolinic 
| craftsmanship from “body” casting to 
“customized”’camera. For injormation 


 (N.I5.201)427-1160 or (N.Y.C.212)594-2294. 


Frezzolini 16mm cine cameras 
& E.N.G. support equipment. 


Export 
Agents: @ 


¢ 


Frezzolini Electronics Inc. 
OMe ee ss 7 Valley St. Hawthorne, N.J. 07506 USA 


CUINIE|CIRIAIFIT) 11 Caesar Place, Moonachie, New Jersey 07074 USA © (201) 939-0875 
Cables: Cinecraft Moonachie © Telex: Cinecraft Moon TLX 13-8875 


T-N~99/799-0001-00 0OMEMBER= 
008-007-90038-00143 
pppROQERICK RYAN 
#" EASTMAN KODAK 
6706 SANTA MONICA BLVD 
HOLLYWOOD. CA 90038 


STILL KING OF THE HILL. 


At Byron we provide a unique specially designed 60,000 
sq. ft. building facility. 
Some other labs do, too. 


emma, a 5 
Ws sz 


We feature complete post-production film and video 
services. 


Some other labs do, too. 


WFR ZN 


BBY 


re: 


We house the most modern, sophisticated equipment. 
Some other labs do, too. 


We offer processes and techniques that are accepted 
industry-wide. 
Some other labs do, too. 


We staff experienced, competent personnel. 
Some other labs do, too. 


We guarantee you excellent quality work and on-time 
delivery. 
Some other labs do, too. 


We have an outstanding reputation for performance 
since 1938. 


Some other labs do, too. 


We give competitive, down-to-earth prices. 
Some other labs do, too. 


But only Byron offers 
all of these services pilus 
“Color Correct " prints! 


No other lab in the world offers so much. . .every 
day of the week, every week of the year. It's this 
extra measure of perfection that keeps us on top. 
And it's worth roaring about. 


COLOR-CORRECT® E 


65 K Street, N.E 

Washington, D.C. 20002 

(202) 789-1100 

World's most sophisticated videotape 
and film laboratories. 


